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Serviceable Wrenches 


are what every mechanic specifies, and you 


can meet such requirements satisfactorily with 





BEMIS & CALL WRENCHES 























COMBINATION PIPE AND NUT WRENCH 


Head, Bar and Shank One-Piece Steel Forging. 
Made from the best materials and has inter- 
changeable parts. This wrench isa strong and 
serviceable combination of nut and pipe 
wrenches and is equally efficient in either 
capacity. It has a long nut or sleeve whereby 
the whole hand can be applied in making ad- 
justments, thus giving greatly increased power 
to the jaws on wornout nuts and for grasping 
pipe. The long nut also pro- 

tects the thread and prevents 

TRADE it from being damaged. The 
wy wrench is especially useful on 
general work, and for utility 

and all-around convenience it 


MARK ‘ 
is unexcelled. 





IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE “S” NUT WRENCH 


Has become the standard among wrenches of 
this style. It is graceful in design, made from 
the best materials, and while being an all- 
around wrench, is especially useful in corners 
and confined places where the ordinary wrench 
is nearly useless. The operating nut is of 
sufficient diameter to permit easy adjustment 
of the wrench by the hand holding it. The 
sliding jaw is provided with a full bearing on 
the frame when open to its 

widest capacity. The operat- 


ing nut is steel and the sliding TRADE 
jaw a drop steel forging. wv 
Parts are interchangeable, 

and carefully hardened and MARK 


tempered. 


These two wrenches are typical of those constituting the entire line of 


BEMIS & CALL WRENCHES. 
and full details of each style. 


Our catalog contains 
Write us a postal for a copy today. 


illustrations 


BEMIS & CALL HARDWARE & TOOL COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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We Will Tell You Why There Is A Big Demand For 


IMPERIAL warw air Furnaces 


Ly 








{| It is because they are All-Steel. The 
body is rolled f10m a single plate of steel, 
securely riveted together in one place 
only. 


{] Absolutely gas and dust tight. 
{| No asbestos packing used. 


{_ Will radiate more heat than either 
cast or wrot iron warm air heaters. 






§] Dealers, you must supply the ever 
increasing demand for All-Steel warm air 
heaters. Then why not give your trade 
the best? IMPERIAL ALL-STEEL 
WARM AIR FURNACES will get busi- 
ness for you and the satisfaction they 
give will keep it. 


{| Write to day for complete information 
and new illustrated circulars. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE CO. 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


JUST AS IMPORTANT . 


to ventilate school rooms as to heat them 


Parents and school officials are realizing that it is just as necessary to ventilate 
school rooms as to heat them—it is plainly evident that foul and vitiated air should 
not be reheated and breathed again and again, but should be passed out of the room 
through a ventilator. 


THE FRONT RANK SCHOOL HEATER AND VENTILATOR 



























has been designed especially to meet the Ft 
requirements of up-to-date schools. It is [7 ea \ [e, 





a simple apparatus, easily controlled, and 
changes the air several timesan hour. The 
inside air is shut off by turning the damper 
in the cold air duct, and the entire supply 
comes directly from outdoors. The smoke 
pipe passes through the center of vent pipe, 
making it a never-failing, positive ventilator 























Write us for further particulars 


Haynes - Langenberg 
Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 














Front Rank 
School Heater 
and Ventilator 

































ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 

The Stove Tin Hardware 

Heating and Ventilat- 


ing Interests 
PusiisHED Every SATURDAY 








Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PostaGE Parp $2.00 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PosTaGE Paip $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PosTaGE Palrp $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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THE DEVELOPMENT of our Foreign Trade, and the 
maintenance of our present position as the chief pro- 
vider of supplies for many of the neutral 


Lay Proper : ; I 
Foundation Nations in Europe, as well as those on 
for Foreign other continents is one of the most im- 


Trade. 


present time. 

It is generally agreed among men who have studied 
the underlying conditions in this country to any con- 
siderable degree that we are passing—some even say 
that we have passed—from the stage where we can 
absorb all the manufactured products made. in this 
country, and that therefore we must provide means 
by which our manufacturers may dispose of their sur- 
plus at prices that will be profitable. 

Much of the preliminary work must be done by 
the Government. Certain laws must be passed by 
‘which a solid foundation will ‘be laid, upon which the 
American manufacturer can build. 

He must have foreign banking facilities that are 
controlled by American interests and not by those of 
his foreign competitors. 

He must have shipping facilities that are owned by 


portant problems we have to solve at the 


Americans and not ‘by foreign companies. 

He must be protected against forgeries of Bills of 
Lading which under the present conditions go prac- 
tically unpunished and, therefore, are frequent 
enough to cast suspicion on all American shipping 
documents. 


It is well to know that bills are now before Con- 
gress covering all of these matters, but there are two 
sorts of dangers to guard against as regards these 
bills. 

First, in the rush which always features the clos- 
ing weeks of Congress, undesirable paragraphs or pro- 
visions may be slipped in one or all of these bills 
which may do more harm than any one can have any 
useful service in case of war as the son of the labor- 
idea of, and only careful scrutiny of the bills by men 
who are familiar with the particular subject can safe- 
guard the interests of the general public against the 
wiles of the seeker of special privilege. 

In the second place, unless pressure is brought to 
bear by the business men of the country the com- 
mittees may not report the bills out for vote, having 
so many other matters of more personal interest to 
them to give attention to, such as a new post office 
building for Podunkville, Iowa, or some other project 
of similar importance. 

First then, business men who are interested in estab- 
lishing permanent prosperity in the United States 


should give personal attention to the study of these 
bills; and second, they should make it a point to give 
intelligent advice and instructions to their Congress- 
men and Senators in regard to each one of the bills 
to which reference has been made. 








IN THE vERY plain and businesslike address which 
Mr. Frank Baackes, Vice-president of the American 
Steel and Wire Company, delivered on 


Business \fonday, May 29th, at the Hardware 
poe Club of Chicago, one note was sounded 
Politics. ; aii 


in unmistakably clear and forceful lan- 
guage—that we American business men have been 
remiss in our duty to ourselves as well as to our 
country by neglecting to take an active and personal 
interest and part in the political affairs of our Nation. 

It is an old axiom—something which requires no 
proof—that a person receives his reward “in kind”; 
“that which a man soweth, shall he also reap.’ This 
rule is just as true today as it was when it was first 
uttered thousands of years ago. 

In other words, if we leave the political affairs to 
the professional politicians we have “rotten politics.’’ 

If we let the half-baked theorist with the flapping 
tongue and loose logic plan and enact laws affecting 
economic conditions we will reap the natural result— 
restrictions on business which hinder the law-abiding 
citizen from doing what is absolutely proper, morally, 
ethically and otherwise, but which in no wise prevents 
the person or corporation governed by persons who 
have no regard for anything but how they can evade 
the spirit of the law while yet keeping within the 
letter. 

If we refuse to bear our burden of the work which 
must be done for the growth and welfare of our coun- 
try we cannot help but reap the harvest of bad con- 
ditions hindering the growth of our own personal 
business and prosperity. 

The only remedy for the situation which exists to- 
day is that we Business men—you and I and every 
one else—come to a realization of the fact that we 
have a solemn responsibility, which we can shirk only 
at the cost of far greater loss than the time and 
energy and money we may spend when taking up our 
duty to the Nation, State and Community in which we 
live. 

Business men pay the cost of poor government but 
receive no benefits. Isn’t it about time that we—you 
-face the situation and determine that 








and ourselves 
from now on we will do what we ought to have done 
always—and then act upon that determination, by 
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wiping the slate clean of all these professional, the- 
oretical, impractical, dishonest politicians and place in 
positions of responsibility—as law ‘makers, gover- 
nors, judges, aldermen, public officials of every sort 
—men who can be depended upon to do what we want 
them to do? 








THE WONDERFUL Preparedness Parade in Chicago, 
the greatest parade in the history of the United States, 
was not only a great spectacle but 


Chicago served as an indication that the people 
— of Chicago—all classes, all nationalities 
Preparedness. f ek ’ 


employers and employes, rich and poor 
—are agreed that Preparedness is not only advisable 
but absolutely necessary. 

There may have been differences of opinion as to 
the degree of Preparedness; some may have favored 
the extreme military brand; some may have been will- 
ing to have suitable training in the schools and col- 
leges and no more; some may have thought more of 
the industrial and commercial features of the idea. 
Sut there was a tremendous outpouring of men who 
thus placed themselves on record as opposed to the 
thought, so often expressed, that “we can lick any 
nation” without properly fitting ourselves for the 
task, in a military sense as well as industrially and 
commercially. 

Incidentally, it was also demonstrated that physical 
training is a very important feature of Preparedness, 
for although the route of the Parade was only about 
314 miles long, and although most of the pavement 
was smooth and easy to walk on, there was a large 
number of footsore and stiff-muscled marchers when 
the Parade disbanded. 

It is but right to state that the men in the Hard- 
ware, Metals Related Lines Division made a 
splendid appearance. They kept step and carried 
The Division was more than twice 


and 


themselves well. 
as large as the corresponding Division in the New 
York Parade, which is a further indication that the 
“Men of the West” are up and doing. 

To the men who in less than three weeks brought 
into being this great demonstration and managed the 
details so efficiently that everything “went off like 
clockwork” great credit is due. They furnished proof 
of the fact that when men set their hearts on some- 
thing worth while and work together with one an- 
other in a spirit of “get there,” there can be only one 
result—great success. 








THERE HAs been much discussion about the relative 
merits of cash and credit systems in retail hardware 
stores and as to the best methods of 


eo Three conducting credit and collection depart- 
rice 
a ments of such stores. 


To say that a strict cash system is 
preferable to a loosely conducted credit system is only 
begging the question, because there is no comparison 
between the two. 

In many localities it would be practically impos- 
sible to conduct a retail hardware store on an abso- 
lute cash basis, while in others it might be quite prac- 
tical. 

The main point for the retail hardware dealer to 
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consider is whether he can so finance his business as 
to make it possible for him to grant credit on the 
proper basis to customers worthy of credit, or 
whether it is necessary for him to demand cash with 
every purchase. If he operates with a small capital 
it may be the best policy for him to limit his credit 
sales to the smallest possible amount, while if he has 
sufficient working capital he can broaden this feature 
of his business considerably without unduly endanger- 
ing his standing with the houses from which he pur- 
chases his supplies. 

It is admitted by all who have given the matter in- 
telligent study that a properly conducted credit sys- 
tem will draw a very desirable trade—trade which 
could not be secured under a strict cash system. It is 
also agreed that buying in many cases is much freer 
under a credit system. Whether this free buying is 
an altogether desirable proposition depends, of course, 
upon the question as to whether the retail hardware 
dealer uses good judgment in operating his credit 
system and in making his collections. 

Within the last couple of years there has come into 
existence—especially on the Pacific Coast—a com- 
bination system which may prove a very practical so- 
lution of this rather difficult problem. The underly- 
ing idea of this system is found in the fact that the 
granting of credit is a distinct service to the customer 
as well as that of making deliveries and this is the 
plan on which the system has been operated—appa- 
rently very successfully up to the present time: 

A certain article is marked at a certain price which 
is the figure at which it is sold to a customer who pays 
cash and carries the purchase away. If the customer 
wishes to have the purchase delivered, a certain per- 
centage is added and if on top of that the customer 
wishes to have the purchase charged, another percent- 
age is added. 

It would seem nothing more than right that a cus- 
tomer who wants credit should pay for that privilege 
and that if the customer wants to have the purchase 
delivered, that service should be paid for also, and the 
system described in the foregoing seems to cover these 
two features of retail merchandising service in a satis- 
factory manner. 

The great trouble about operating a retail store on 
such a system is that it might be a difficult matter to 
get all or a majority of the stores in the same com- 
munity to follow the same policy, but the plan appears 
to be not only practical but equitable to customers 
and merchant. 

In the long run, of course, the customers of a store 
do pay in one form or other for the service rendered 
by such a store; it is a foregone conclusion that if a 
business is to yield a reasonable profit all the expenses 
of that business must be paid for by the customers of 
that store, and losses incurred from bad accounts as 
well as expenses caused by delivery, and other fea- 
tures of merchandising service come under that head. 

Whether it will be classed as good merchandising 
policy to let the consumer know what it costs him for 
these features of service—by making a definite charge 
for it—is of course a matter which is open for dis- 
cussion, but AMERICAN ARTISAN is free to admit that 
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the plan outlined in the foregoing looks very reason- 
able and has been found successful in one locality, at 
any rate. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 

H. W. Beegle, who was one of the active workers 
of the Hardware Club of Chicago in organizing the 
Division of Hardware, Metal and Related Lines in the 
great Preparedness Parade which took place on Sat- 
urday, June third, is usually regarded as a fairly truth- 
ful gentleman, but I have my doubts since I overheard 
tim talking with Andy Dease and Allan J. Coleman, 
his valiant co-workers on the Parade Committee, about 
a windstorm we had in Chicago the other night. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Beegle, “many people would 
be disposed to doubt some of the stories that you have 
been telling about the freaks of the wind, but I don't. 
The man who told how the wind took off the roof of 
his and a neighbor’s house, exchanged them, and nailed 
them down, has my unlimited confidence. My father 
had an experience which will not permit me to be 
skeptical.” 

“Did he have a house blown down?” 

“No, he hadn’t any house to be blown down. He 
had been living in a hotel waiting for his new resi- 
dence in the country to be completed. All the material 
was lying out in the fields, and the plans were in a 
toolshed near by. When he went to look at the place 
one morning he found that the wind had broken open 
the toolhouse, secured the plans, blown the whole 
house up, cleaned the windows and started a fire in 
the kitchen range.”’ 


Each man picked up his hat and went home. 
8 


RANDOM 





J. Lovell Johnson, of the Iver Johnson's Arms and 
Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, has the dis- 
tinction not only of being the youngest member of 
the Massachusetts State Senate, but also of having 
had a high compliment paid to him at the National 
Republican Convention in Chicago last week, where 
he represented the Third Massachusetts District, for 
although this is the first National Convention to which 
Lovell has been a delegate, he was selected to repre- 
sent the State of Massachusetts on the Rules Commit- 
tee which formulated the rules governing the National 
Republican Convention. 

* ok oK 

“It is all in the way you look at things,” said “Tom” 
Usher of the Russell and Erwin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the other day while I was talking with him and 
“Jim” Robinson of the Hart and Cooley Company. 

“For instance,” he continued, “one of my friends 
lives with his married sister and one evening this lady 
called his attention to an account of a woman who 
had sold her baby for fifty dollars. 

““Oh, well,” returned her bachelor brother, who 
had at sundry times cared for the children while his 
sister went shopping, ‘all kinds of swindles are being 
worked nowadays.’ ” 

“Yes, that’s right,” “Jim” broke in, “and I can cite 
you another case that proves it. 

“One day I came upon a couple of men ‘in holts’ 
rolling the road. The man on top was pummelling the 
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other within an inch of his life. I looked on for a 
moment in silence and then intervened. 

“*T say, it’s an infernal shame to strike a man when 
he’s down.’ 


“Faith, if yez knew all the throuble I had gettin’ 
him down, yez wouldn't be talkin’ like that,’ ’’ came the 
reply from the Irishman on top.” 

Congratulations are in order and many of them are 
being extended, the occasion being the joining in mar- 
riage of Edward Norris, President of the Utica Heater 
Company, and Miss Charlotte Meehan. The event 
took place Saturday, May 27th, in Utica, New York. 
The happy couple are spending the honeymoon in the 
Catskill Mountains of New York State. 

ee * 


Charles S. Meachem, of the Lovell Manufacturing 
Company, was discussing the fact that men very 
often regard as strange what others may be doing, 
but when they do something similar the act doesn't 
at all appear out of the ordinary, and he illustrated 
his statement by the following story: 


A “regular” from a western army post came home 


the other day on an extended furlough. Of course 


he was the lion of the hour to his former companions. 

“Yes,” he remarked, cocking his foot comfortably 
on the rail in front of a Fifth Avenue bar, “ the way 
them Indians love whisky beats anythin’ you ever 


saw. I once met a Cheyenne on his pony. ‘Give me 
a drink of whisky; I'll give you my bridle for it,’ 


said he. ‘No,’ says I. ‘T'll give you my pony,’ says 


he. ‘No,’ says I. Finally, if you believe it, he offered 
his bridle and saddle and pony all in a bunch for a 


drink.” 


“Well, and wouldn't you give it to him for all that?” 
asked one of the crowd. 
“Not much, I only had one drink left.” 
* *K * 


IXvery month there comes to my desk a lively little 


house organ, entitled “The Born Ranger,” which is 


published by the Born Steel Range Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and I spend a very enjoyable quarter of 
an hour or so perusing its contents, for I always find 
something of benefit and interest, although J am not 


selling ranges. The following is an excerpt from the 


eé 


latest issue of the “Born Ranger” in which | believe 


many will find inspiration: 
An American Spirit. 

Probably ninety percent of all the big businesses today 
grew from very humble beginnings and are the result of the 
following of the cardinal virtue of industrial progress by 
American business men—the desire to grow. 

The enormous number of failures in America are trace- 
able also to this attitude of the American business man, for it 
is the spirit of the country to take long chances and expand 
rather than to the practice of economy and conservatism. 

3ut by the same token there is no other country in the 
world where fortunes—big businesses—have been built in a 
few short years. A thousand instances could be named where 
some small concern has “taken a chance’—played very close 
and gambled its existence for awhile and won. During the 
life of any number of big enterprises there has been a time 
when one little turn of Fate would have spelt ruin. 

It would be a fallacy for a business man to be too in- 
clined to take long chances but at the same time a faint heart 
never won a fair lady or built a big, prosperous business. 

A little business that does not hope and strive to become 
a Big Business will find the way to success pretty rough, for a 
business organization to achieve must have ambition and a 
goal just as well as an individual. 
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In these days of specialized business and of broad- 
ening fields of endeavor we are coming to realize more 
and more that not only must a man have a good 
foundation of general knowledge, but he must special- 
ize in his study and work if he is to become truly 
efficient. 

This is one of the reasons why in properly directed 
schools and colleges care is taken to so guide the stu- 
dents in their courses that they will be able to see the 
connection, for instance, between the study of ancient 
history and modern economics. These two subjects 
may appear to some to have little or no relation with 
each other, but if ancient history is studied in the 
proper manner it will be found that many of the 
rules which govern modern 
economics have their origin 
in and are based upon condi- 
tions obtaining in those far- 
away times, and without this 
knowledge the student will 
often find it difficult to ex- 
plain the “Whys and Where- 
fores” of what to him would 
then appear as mere arbi- 
trary rules. 

So it is with Foreign 
Trade, to take a very modern 
and yet a subject as old as the 
oldest civilization. 

Many of us Americans had 
little or no 
what Foreign Trade meant 
and implied. We were prone 
to believe that because in the - 
past our export business had 
been confined more or less to 
the sale of food materials in 
the raw or semi-finished state, 
this condition was unchange- 
able, or at any rate that there would be no necessity 
for our seeking a large foreign market for our manu- 
factured products. 

Those, however, who were in position to gauge 
conditions, here and abroad, had long been advocating 
that a determined effort must be made to establish 
ourselves in foreign countries as an important source 
of supply for manufactured products. 

Some manufacturers found it advisable to seek an 
outlet for their surplus output; a few of them suc- 
ceeded, but more made a bad failure, because they had 
no conception of what it meant to do an export busi- 
ness. They knew nothing—worse than nothing—of 
conditions in the countries where they sought trade, 
and when after a few trials they did not succeed they 


conception of 





gave up the “notion,” saying foreign trade was no use. 

It is to the credit of the present administration in 
Washington that the Department of Commerce, which 
by the way is headed by an able business man, the 
Honorable William C. Redfield, and not by a poli- 
tician, that there exists today a far better apprecia- 
tion of the value and necessity of Foreign Trade, and 
that the business men of this country are enabled to 
secure authentic and helpful information in regard 
to such matters. 

This part of the Government’s activities is per- 
formed by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, headed by Dr. E. E. Pratt, with its eight Dis- 
trict Offices. 

Through the Main Office 
at Washington, D. C., and 
these District Offices, one of 
which is in Chicago, the Bu- 
reau collects data and fur- 
nishes information on For- 
eign Trade matters, ranging 
from the manner in which a 
consular invoice should be 
prepared to how a letter 
ought to be written to an !m- 
porter in Brazil. 

The Chicago Office of the 
Bureau has been fortunate in 
having as managers men who 
were thoroughly posted and 
thus in position to give reli- 
able and useful advice to 
those who come there for in- 
formation, and Mr. P. M. La- 
Rose, who has recently been 
appointed Commercial Agent 
in Charge, has -proven his 
fitness for the position, as 
during the past fourteen 
months he has been connected with the Chicago Office. 

Mr. LaRose is a graduate of the School of Com- 
merce of the University of Chicago and has had spe- 
cial training in New York City in exporting. He has 
spent most of his life in Chicago, is well acquainted 
with the commercial men and bankers in this vicinity, 
and is thoroughly a product of the Middle West. Al- 
though a young man in years, Mr. LaRose will be 
found to have a large fund of definite knowledge on 
the subject of Foreign Trade, and those who have 
the pleasure to know him agree that he will “make 
good” in his new and increased responsibilities. His 
office is located in Room 504 of the Federal Building, 
which occupies the square between Jackson Boulevard, 
Clark, Adams and Dearborn Streets, Chicago. 
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FRANK EDWIN STACY. 





There are those who maintain that business and 
politics do not mix well and that if a business man 
goes into politics he might as well let go of his busi- 
ness, because he will make so many enemies that no 
matter how good an advertising man he may have 
his sales will suffer to such an extend that the busi- 
ness will be unprofitable. 

And yet if that were the accepted rule, business 
would be badly off—a good deal worse off in fact than 
it is today—because no one is in position to legislate 
on matters pertaining to business so well as the suc- 
cessful business man. 

And when it comes to real matter of facts, that old 
saying about politics and business not mixing well 
together may have for its 
foundation nothing more than 
1 few unfortunate cases 
where the business man likely 
would have been unsuccess- 
ful anyway. 

At any rate, whether there 
be any true foundation for 
the saying or not, the fact re- 
mains that today there is a 
distinct tendency on the part 
of the better class of business 
men not only to take an active 
part in politics but actually to 
go into politics, and, as was 
only to be expected, many of 
these successful business men 
have made a very decided suc- 
cess in politics. 

Frank Edwin Stacy is an 
example of the successful 
combination of a _ business 
man and a man in politics, 
and he has demonstrated the 
fact that the old saying re- 
ferred to in the foregoing, like the report of Mark 
Twain’s death some years before his demise was very 
much exaggerated. 

The present mayor of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
His Honor Frank Edwin Stacy, was born in that city, 
July 26, 1871. He attended the local schools, gradu- 
ating from the Springfield High School in 1890 and is 
still the president of the graduating class of that year. 
Immediately after leaving school, he entered the em- 
ploy of his father’s business, the E. S. Stacy Machine 
Company, which handled machinery and mill supplies, 
and he is now cashier of the Company, owning one 
third of the capital stock. 

Although he is a comparatively young man, he has 
been prominent in local politics for a long while, has 





served as councilman for eleven years and later on as 
president of the Board of Aldermen. At the election 
last Fall, he was chosen Mayor of his home city, which 
is a refutation of another truism that a “prophet is 
honored save in his own country.” 

Mayor Stacy has long been identified with hard- 
ware association work and served as president of the 
Western Massachusetts Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in 1909 to 1910. When that organization was 
amalgamated with the New England Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association, he soon became one of the most influ- 
ential members of the latter and was chosen president 
of that organization for 1911 and 1912. At the pres- 
ent time, he is a member of the Advisory Board which 
is composed of ex-presidents 
of the Association. 

When the National Retail 
Hardware Association held 
their Annual  Convet.tion 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Mayor Stacy was an accred- 
ited delegate and has been 
prominent in all the national 
conventions held since then. 
He was chosen to serve on the 
Executive Committee of the 
National Retail Hardware 
Association at its convention 
held in St. Paul on June 24, 
1915. 

When the movement was 
started to bring the 1916 Na- 
tional Convention to Boston, 
he at once took an active part 
in the preliminary work and 
was a member of the Conven- 
tion Committee from New 
England. He was one of the 
“Boston Bean Terriers” and 
did yeoman service in securing the convention for 
Boston. 

As a “Joiner” he is a past master, being a member 
of the Odd Fellows, the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, Knights of Pythias, the Loyal Order 
of the Moose, a 32 degree Mason and, last but not 
least, a Loyal Knight of the Order of the Matadors, 
having been initiated with full ceremonies at the con- 
clave held Thursday evening, June 24th, during the 
National Retail Hardware Convention in St. Paul. 

To say that the Mayor is fond of his home city, 
where he was born and bred, is to put it very mildly. 
He believes that Springfield is the center of the Uni- 
verse but is willing to stretch a point and admit Boston 
as one of its most prosperous suburbs. 
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Fine Showing of Hardware, Metal and Related Lines 
in Chicago's Great Preparedness Parade 








Fulfilling every expectation, Chicago’s great Pre- 
paredness Parade took place on Saturday, June third, 
a continued stream of men and women marching from 
9 o'clock in the morning until a little after 8 o’clock 


in the evening. 

The official count, corroborated by several news- 
paper counts, showed that over 130,000 people 
marched, thus making it the greatest parade ever held 
in the United States. 

The Division of Hardware, Metal and Related Lines 
earned high praise from all sides for its splendid 
showing, composing as it did almost 414 percent of the 
whole number participating. 

The route of the Parade was from 


Van Buren 





Frank Baackes, Marshal, 
Division of Hardware, Metal and Related Lines, 
Chicago’s Preparedness Parade. 


Street, north on Michigan Avenue to Randolph Street, 
west to Franklin Street, south to Washington Street, 
east to State Street, south to Monroe Street, west to 
Franklin Street, south to Adams Street, east to State 
Street, south to Jackson Boulevard and west to the 
River, where the Division disbanded. 


The Parade Committee appointed by President A. 
Vere Martin of the Hardware Club of Chicago had 
made arrangements for every detail and by “staying 
on the job” early and late had everything in ship-shape 
by Friday night, even including water coolers and 
sanitary cups to be placed on the streets where the 
Division was to mobilize. 

About noon on Saturday the Captains of the various 
Companies assembled with assistants to receive their 
final instructions and also banners and flags for the 
marchers under their charge, and by one o'clock the 





section south of Van Buren Street between Franklin 
and Sherman Streets looked as if every man in Chi- 
cago engaged in the hardware, metal and kindred 
business had gathered there. 

The place of mobilization of the Division was as fol- 
lows: Head of Division on Sherman Street facing north 
at Van Buren with the manufacturers of iron, steel, 
builders’ and general hardware occupying the block to 
Harrison Street. The rubber goods manufacturers 
gathered on Fifth Avenue between Van Buren and 
Harrison Street, while the manufacturers of related 
lines, the wholesalers, sporting goods dealers and re- 
tailers occupied Congress Street and Lomax Court, 
between Fifth Avenue and Franklin Street. 





Louis A. Clark, Assistant Marshal, 
Division of Hardware, Metal and Related Lines, 
Chicago’s Preparedness Parade. 


Each man carried an American flag, 16x24 inches, 
those of the marshal, assistant marshals, aides and 
members of the Guard of Honor being mounted on 
long bamboo sticks. These gentlemen also were dis- 
tinguishable by silk sashes—blue for the marshal and 
white for the others. 

At the head of the Division a fine looking young 
man, considerably over six feet tall, carried the Di- 
vision banner. Then came the Marshal of the Divis- 
ion, Frank Baackes, vice-president of the American 
Steel and Wire Company, behind whom the following 
Guard of Honor marched: A. Vere Martin, president 
of the Hardware Club of Chicago; A. George Peder- 
sen, editor of AMERICAN ARTISAN and secretary of 
the Parade Committee; E. T. Harris, of the Payson 
Manufacturing Company, assistant marshal in charge 
of the manufacturers; Louis A. Clark, of Samuel 
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Harris and Company, assistant marshal of the whole- 
salers; B. B. Ayres, advertising manager of American 
Steel and Wire Company, and V. C. Ward, of the 
American Bridge Company, personal aides to Mr. 
Baackes; Frank Hibbard, of Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett and Company, and W. J. Stebbins, of the Stebbins 
Hardware Company. Assistant Marshall John Schu- 
berth led the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Sub-division. 

A band of 35 pieces followed the Guard of Honor, 
after which the Manufacturers’ Sub-division followed 
in this order: 

Steel and Iron Interests: Captain—E. S. Hum- 
phrys of the American Steel and Wire Company. 

suilders’ Hardware: Captain—Harry B. Macrae, 
of the Reading Hardware Company. 

General Hardware: Captain—Irving S. Kemp, of 
Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Company. 

Band of 20 pieces. 

Rubber Goods: Captain—John Mills, of New York 
Belting and Packing Company. 

Warm Air Heater Manufacturers—Andrew P. 
Dease, of Utica Heater Company. 
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The Sporting Goods Dealers were under the charge 
of M. Maier of A. G. Spalding and Brothers. 

Assistant Marshal John Schuberth led the entire 
Retail Sub-division, the retail hardware dealers in the 
outlying trading centers marching under the banner of 
“Chicago Retail Hardware Association.” 

The Division was scheduled to start at 2:07 P. M., 
and by that time everybody was in place, but about 
3,000 “Hello Girls” of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany had been brought down-town from the exchanges 
and to allow them to finish without delay, the start 
was made about fifteen minutes later. P 

As the clock struck two every one stood at at- 
tention, with bared head and a mighty chorus joined 
in singing “America.” 

When the Division arrived at the reviewing stand 
erected in front of the Art Institute on Michigan Ave- 
nue, Marshal Baackes gave the military saber salute, 
as did also the “Guard of Honor,” and as each Sub- 
division, Section and Company passed, the leader sa- 
luted in similar manner while the men had “Eyes 
Right,’ changing to “Eyes Front’ six paces after 





E. T. Harris, Assistant Marshal, 
Division of Hardware, Metal and Related Lines, 
Chicago’s Preparedness Parade. 


Stoves and Ranges—H. A. Miller, of Cribben and 
Sexton Company. 

Band of 20 pieces. 

Wholesale Hardware: Captain—W. I. Waller, of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Company. 

Factory Representatives: Captain— Erwin H. 
Funke, of Von Cleff and Company. 

Heavy Hardware: Captain—Joseph H. Blake, of 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation. 

Supply Dealers: Captain—Frank W. Oliver, of 
the Standard Tool Company. 

The retail hardware dealers of the down-town sec- 
tion were organized in one group marching under a 
banner bearing the inScription, “Hardware Dealers of 
the Loop”; they were led by E. Lockett, of Orr and 
Lockett Hardware Company. 


John Schuberth, Assistant Marshal, 
Division of Hardware, Metal and Related Lines, 
Chicago’s Preparedness Parade. 


passing the stand. 

While the entire Division made a splendid showing, 
special praise is due to the Iron and Steel Section, 
led by E. S. Humphrys, of the American Steel and 
Wire Company, and particularly to the 18 Companies 
of that organization, who were under the immediate 
charge of Major Holloway, who had drilled them in 
marching, turning, etc., so that they appeared to very 
good advantage. ° 

In of the Sub-divisions 
groups of ladies, who with their pretty dresses lent 
additional life to the columns after columns of men. 
cnc 


Persistence is the cardinal virtue in advertising ; no 


some there were large 








matter how good advertising may be in other respects, 
it must be used frequently—yes, constantly—to be 


really successful. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Cole Manufacturing Company, stove manufac- 
turers at 3218 South Western Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, are building an addition, three stories high, 
150x185 feet, to cost $75,000. 





ANNUAL OUTING OF PENNSYLVANIA STOVE 
SALESMEN ENJOYABLE AFFAIR. 





The Annual Outing of the Stove Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania was held on Saturday, June 
3rd, at the Old Mohican Club House, Morris Junc- 
tion, on-the-Delaware, New Jersery. 

The following is the report of Secretary James 
McGaw: 

While the outing of 1916 is now a memory, it 
brought considerable joy and pleasure to all who par- 
ticipated. 

As is customary, a large delegation started away 
from 117 Arch Street, Philadelphia, about 10:30 in 
the morning, some going by the trolley and others by 
automobile. Immediately after their arrival at the 
Club House, they engaged in the games which ap- 
pealed to the most of them. 

The attendance this year was not as large as pre- 
vious gatherings, due no doubt to the fact of great 
many of the members taking advantage of the good 
business which seems to prevail generally. However, 
what was lacking in numbers was more than made up 
by everyone enjoying the many good things pro- 
vided. . 

The principal event was the baseball game in the 
afternoon. There were two teams, called the “Out- 
of-Town” and the “In-Town”; the game was won by 
the “Out-of-Town” team, and the score was 12 to 6. 
Space will not permit us to comment on the make-up 
of these teams, but the uninitiated would have been 
very much impressed, while to the real fan it was 
most amusing. There is no doubt whatever but that 
they all knew the fine points of the game, and knew 
how to play them, but forgot when the opportunity 
presented itself. 

The following members were present: 


John W. Abbott, Manufacturers’ Agent; H. E. Bor- 
zell, Borden Stove Company; Edward E. Barto, Abram 
Cox Stove Company; James Black, Estate of P. D. Beck- 
with; Andrew A. Boyle, Freed Boiler Company; Charles 
D. Carter, Floyd Wells Company; A. B. Crampton, Amer- 
ican Stove Board Company; Hugh B. Dunlap, Isaac A. 
Sheppard Company; Thomas L. Dupuy, Lehigh Stove & 
Manufacturing Company; Joseph Evans, Mahood & Com- 
pany; L. P. Eckfeldt,» Gurney Boiler Company; O. M. 
Fagley, Fagley & Halpen; Frederick Fluck and Leo 
Fischler, L. H. Mace Company; Robert Garrett, Fow 
Manufacturing Company; Robert L. Hoy, Floyd, Wells 
Company; William F. Habicht, L. H. Mace Company; 
Albert J. Kochel, March, Brownback Company; Lee S. 
Leiser, James R. Wotherspoon; Frank S. LaChance, 
Pennsylvania Stove Company; James C. Logan, Isaac A. 
Sheppard Company; William J. McGarrigle, Rathbone, 
Sard Company; John McConville; William H. Peterson, 
Abram Cox Stove Company; William E. Russell, Manu- 
facturers’ Agent; George H. Rotz, March, Brownback 
Company; Andrew L. Rival, Mahood & Company; Fred- 





erick Sabin, Frederick Sabin & Company; Homer E. Sher- 
wood, Abram Cox Stove Company; H. Stansbury, 
Manufacturers’ Agent; Robert Smith, H. H. Adams Com- 
pany; Walter Schoeni, Tubular Heating Company; George 
W. Wagoner, Floyd, Wells Company; Cuyler D. Rees, 
E. F. Kurtz; George L. Woodburn, United Stove Repair 
Company; William H. Young, James Spear Stove & Heat- 
ing Company; Ralph S. Kurtz, E. F. Kurtz; Andrew C. 
Edgar, and James McGaw, Abram Cox Stove Company; 
Bertram P. Miles, Roberts, Winner Company; Oscar C. 
Winters, Floyd, Wells Company. 
The guests were as follows: 


Frank Cavanaugh, A. Archy, A. M. Bedford, C. W. 
Freed, J. S. Welker, J. O’Donnell, H. H. Hartman, all of 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania; Ralph O. Potter, Chas. W. 
Weewell, George Bray, of Kingston, Pennsylvania; E. 
Meyer, Charles Donnelly, S. Manco, of Utica, New York; 
3ennett Wagoner and H. D. Ferguson, of Royersford, 
Pennsylvania; Clifford Smith, D. F. Biersack, Secretary, 
and Frederick A. Feld, President of the Stove Salesmen’s 
Association of New York. 





OIL STOVES. WITH “MANY USEFUL AND 
CLEVER FEATURES. 





Many important features are said to be embodied in 
the Clark Jewel oil stoves, one of which is herewith 





Clark Jewel Oil Stove. 


illustrated. This stove is described as having high 
speed burners that save oil, are short and close to the 
cooking top and far enough apart to permit the use 
of large cooking utensils; steel frame strong and dur- 
ably made, handsomely japanned and ornamented; 
white porcelain enameled splashers that are lasting 
and sanitary; high shelf especially strong and con- 
venient; large glass tank holding over a gallon, with 
bail for carrying, and a raising device by which the 
chimney can be lifted one inch from burner and the 
gas lighted without tipping the chimney back. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, these and many other 
clever features make the Clark Jewel easy to sell and 
to increase the demand for them, they have prepared 
selling helps, such as colored slides for moving picture 
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theaters, strong newspaper cuts, display cards and 
mailing folders, which will be furnished upon the ask- 
ing. Further information about the gasolene stoves 
and other products can be obtained from George M. 
Clark and Company, Division American Stove. Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





GAS STOVE PATENTED. 





Under number 1,184,828, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Earl V. Coulston, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignor of 
one-half to Fred H. Zwill- 
ing Cleveland, Ohio, for a 
gas stove described in the 
following: In a gas stove, 
the combination of: the 
stove frame having its top formed with a front and 
rear stove hole, and provided with a compartment be- 
neath such top; a member consisting of side and bot- 
tom walls and placed in said compartment so as to 
form a chamber in the upper part of same beneath 
said holes; said member formed with an opening in 
the front of its bottom wall; a member consisting of 
rear and lateral walls forming a chamber in the front 
of said compartment and beneath said opening and 
communicating with the atmosphere; a burner in said 
second chamber; and an outlet flue communicating 
with the back of said first named chamber. 


a 


WICK OIL STOVE WITH STEP. 


1,184,828 











WE 
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A special feature of the Quick Meal wick oil stove, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is the two 





Quick Meal Wick Oil Stove With Step. 


burners under a step in addition to the two top cook- 
ing burners. This is said to be a very convenient ar- 
rangement, as cooking and baking can be done at the 
same time and the step burners may also be used for 
cooking or for heating the wash boiler. Other special 
points, the manufacturers state, are the blue por- 
celain enameled burner drums which will not rust, and 
the glass founts in which the amount of oil can readily 
be seen, thus greatly diminishing the possibility of 
allowing the fount to run’ dry and consequently of 
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unnecessarily burning the wicks. 
of the oil stoves and other types can be obtained 
from the Ringen Stove Company, Division of the 
American Stove Company, 825 Chouteau Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Other particulars 





oo 
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SECURES PATENT FOR STOVE. 


Frank A. Nieberding, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 


ae 





iF 1, 

1,184,865, for a stove described herewith: A stove 
comprising a casing having end, front and rear walls 
and top and bottom plates, and inclosing an oven, and 
a combustion chamber and ash pit at one side thereof 
and a passageway extending across the top, down the 
opposite side and underneath the oven, the front and 
rear walls of the casing forming the corresponding 
walls of the oven, an L shaped shell secured to the 
rear wall, one arm of which provides a flue for the 
passageway beneath the oven, a trough shaped casing 
secured to the underneath surface of the top plate, the 
interior of which communicates with the flue in the 
other arm of the aforesaid shell and having burners 
therein, a chamber at that side of the oven adjacent 
the ash pit and communicating with the oven through 
an opening in its side wall, a burner within said cham- 
ber, a flue for the oven communicating with the last 
mentioned flue, and a deflector in the oven above the 
aforesaid opening. 
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EFFECTIVE METHOD OF MAKING 
CUSTOMERS. 


NEW 





There is one way of getting new trade and mak- 
ing friends for your store which is rather ahead of 
any other in directness and effectiveness. Whenever 
you have a call for an article which you do not happen 
to have in stock, offer to get it at once. Of course all 
hardware dealers follow this rule more or less, but we 
mean bear on hard on the offer; make the customer 
feel that it would really be a pleasure to you to do it, 
and then if you get the order, send for the goods and 
get them at once. The customer will feel that you 
have gone out of your way to be obliging. If you don’t 
make a cent on the article ordered, still there will be 
a profit on the transaction later. Get the people in 
the way of coming to you when they want hardware 
that they know they can’t get elsewhere. There is 
nothing that will build up the business of a store any 
faster than the reputation of having things when they 
can’t be found elsewhere. 
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If you take an unfair advantage of a man he will 
always have a comeback. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 56 to 61 inclusive. 








The Gordon Hardware Company, Incorporated, 
Brooklyn, New York, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000 to make tools, machinery, etc., 
by J. R., E. and W. Gordon. 

The Shaw Wire Fence Company, of which S. G. 
Shaw is president, has purchased a site on Reynolds 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, and will move its business 
there from Warsaw, Indiana. A new concrete and 


steel factory will be built. 


+s 


EDWARD N. HURLEY CHAIRMAN OF FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION. 





The many friends of Edward N. Hurley, who until 
his appointment by President Wilson to the [ederal 
Trade Commission was the head of the Hurley Ma- 





Edward N. Hurley, 
Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission. 


chine Company, Chicago, manufacturers of electric 
washing machines and other hardware specialties, at 
a meeting of the Commission, held Wednesday, June 
7th, was chosen Chairman of that body. 

Mr. Hurley has for many years been prominent in 
the business world, having served, for instance, as 
President of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 
Under his able leadership the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will no doubt make its influence felt for good 
in still greater measure than in the past. 


O. D. ELLIS APPOINTED GENERAL SALES 
MANAGER OF IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS 
AND CYCLE WORKS. | 





QO. D. Ellis was, on June Ist, appointed general man- 
ager of sales for the Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. Mr. Ellis comes 
peculiarly fitted for this responsible position on ac- 
count of his connections with Charles Williams and 
Company, The Lewis Stores of Montreal and later 
with the Van Camp Hardware and Iron Company. 
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DIRECT FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES OF 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 
ESTABLISH OFFICES IN 
HARDWARE CLUB 
BUILDING. 





Under the name of the American Hardware Dis- 
tributing Company, a number of well known hard- 
ware salesmen have established themselves as direct 
factory representatives, with offices at 140 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, the new home of the Hardware 
Club. The Company wishes to add one or more lines 
to those which are now handled successfully by them. 


_ * 


BURGLARS STEAL CUTLERY AND WATCHES 
FROM WISCONSIN HARDWARE STORE. 





burglars entered the O’Brier Hardware Com- 
pany’s store in Hartland, Wisconsin, Wednesday 
night, May 31st, and. carried off $75.00 worth of cut- 
lery and cheap watches. They broke in through the 
rear window, from which they took the bars off and 
broke the window glass, admitting them to the back 
room, where they pried open the door leading into 
the store. 


+O 
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BUYING CONSERVATIVELY AHEAD IS NOT 
SPECULATION. 








This is an especially good time not to speculate in 
merchandise. In fact, many men of far sight and 
sound judgment contend that the retail hardware 
dealer should never speculate in merchandise. It is, 
however, not speculation to look a little further ahead 
than usual and buy for requirements or to order next 
season’s merchandise earlier because of market con- 
ditions, but it is decidedly speculative to buy quan- 
tities beyond reasonable and seasonable requirements, 
and while occasionally such a move may prove suc- 
cessful, in the long run it is a hazardous proposition. 


~— 
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Service in business is a matter of deeds, rather than 
It is largely a question of attitude. It is kind- 
It is business good manners. 





words. 
ness, primarily. 
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Handicapping Home Trade Development 


in Rural Communities 


By Wituram T. Gormtey of the Bullard and Gormley: Company, Chicago, IIlinois. 








| read some time ago an article by the well known 

Kansas editor, William Allen White, in which he 
- made the following state- 
ment: 

“We read (in the coun- 
try paper) that the wife of 
the hardware merchant is 
in Kansas City, and we 
know the feelings of the 
drygoods merchant who 
reads it and sees his own 
silks ignored. So when 
we see a new kind of a 
lawn mower on the dry- 
goods merchant's lawn, we don’t blame him much for 
sending to the city for it.” 

There is more truth than poetry in Mr. White's 
remarks, and in my opinion he presents one of the 
most serious problems that must be solved in rural 





Willlam T. Gormley. 


communities before any considerable change can be 
effected, so far as developing a true Home Trade 
sentiment among the consumers is concerned. 

It may at first glance seem a very unimportant 
matter that Mrs. Smith, wife of the retail hardware 
dealer in Jimtown, does buy a silk dress in Kansas 
City, or that Mrs. Jones, wife of the dry goods 
merchant, on her visit to that city lays in a supply of 
groceries and garden tools. 

But what sort of argument can Mr. Smith put up 
to a mail order house customer or to a person who 
brings forth the argument that he can buy to better 
advantage elsewhere? 

Surely he cannot claim that he follows the rule by 
which he wants his neighbors to abide, or otherwise 
Mrs. Smith would at least have given Mr. Jones, the 
dry goods merchant, an opportunity to order the silk 
she wanted, and the same reasoning applies to Mrs. 
Jones in the case of the lawn mower. 

It is all very well to say that the consumer does not 
know of these occurrences, but that doesn’t alter the 
case at all, and very frequently the consumer does 
know, in which case he simply argues that if it is 
right for the merchants of Jimtown to send away to 
the large city stores for their private supplies it can- 
not be wrong for him to patronize the mail order 
houses. 

But what about the retail hardware dealer who 
wants a dining room outfit for his home and sends 
the order to a wholesale house with which he does 
business to save the profit which would ordinarily 
come to the furniture dealer if the table, chairs, 
buffet, china cabinet, etc., had been bought from him? 

Isn’t a man entitled to economize wherever he can? 
In fact, isn’t it his duty to do so? And surely the 
Saving on a dining room outfit that sells at retail for, 
Say, $150.00 is quite worth some consideration. 


To be very plain about it, I think that any retailer 
who does such a thing is penny wise and pound fool- 
ish, for while he may “save” fifty dollars or even 
more on such a transaction he not only alienates the 
goodwill of his fellow business man, but he also fur- 
nishes the mail order buyer—the one who is “on the 
fence’—with the very best possible reason for 
patronizing the mail order houses or the large city de- 
partment stores. 





This hardware dealer, instead of saving, say, fifty 
dollars, drives away actual business from his own 
store, which would come from the furniture dealer, 
on which his profits more likely would be more than 
that amount, and he invites by his action consumers 
who would otherwise have been good prospects for 
him, to send their orders for hardware out of town. 

Loyalty to the Home Town is far from being a one- 
sided proposition. It doesn't begin and end with the 
The beginning is with the retail merchants 
and other business men of the town, and not until 


consumer, 


they are ready to demonstrate their willingness to 
follow the rules of Home Trade can they expect the 
consumer to be willing to join them in a real Home 
Trade movement. This may sound a little like a 
My 
only desire is to help my many friends in the retail 


preachment, but that is farthest from my mind. 


hardware business in country communities to build up 
successful, and [ 
trust that what I have written in the foregoing will 
be considered in a spirit of friendliness—as I have 


written it. 


their businesses and make them 


ca 


Chicago, June 6, 1916. 
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PATENTS SPLIT HUB LOCK. 





Under number 1,185,023, Ernest L. Teich, New 
Britain, Connecticut, assignor to The American Hard- 

1,185,023 5 Britain, 
United 
4x States patent rights for a split hub 
In a lock, 
roll 


back, a swiveled spindle having rela- 


New 
procured 


ware Corporation, 


Connecticut, has 
lock described herewith: 


the combination of a divided 


Fy , ‘ i 
# tively movable portions for actuat- 





= ing each part of the roll back inde- 
pendently of the other, the opposing 











iz surfaces of each spindle section and 





the hub co-acting therewith being 

shaped so as to form a space be- 
tween said section and its roll back hub which ex- 
pands as the outer face of the roll back hub is ap- 


proached. 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF BASEBALL GOODS 
THAT PROVED GREAT ATTRACTION. 





The attractive window display of baseball goods 
shown in the accompanying illustration was arranged 
by H. W. Goeller for the Palace Hardware House, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and received Honorable Mention 





structed; artificial flowers and ferns attractively set 
up on the pedestals and columns, and on the floor of 
the window display ; background behind pedestals cov- 
ered with red crepe paper, and drop shades on the 
columns made of white matt board and red crepe 
paper by the trimmer. 

The baseball goods shcwn were numerous in style 


| 


Window Display of Baseball Goods Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 
Arranged by H. W. Goeller for the Palace Hardware House, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 
Mr. Goeller, by the way, was the winner of first prize 
in the competition and this window display, as well 
as others he submitted, possesses the same principal 
characteristics as that awarded first honors. 

The trimmer creates his window displays with the 
uppermost thought in mind that the setting is as essen- 
tial as the arrangement of the articles featured, in 
producing an exhibit that will demand immediate at- 
tention and hold it. The setting in this instance con- 
sisted of the following: Three tall pedestals, of light- 
weight wood covered with white canvas, supporting 
columns at the top of the window similarly con- 


and variety, all very attractively arranged. The wall 
sections between the pedestals had as chief displays 
circular arrangements of baseball bats, about which 
were chest protectors; catchers’, fielders’ and first- 
basemen’s mitts; masks; shoes; baseballs and the like. 

Several small pedestals on the floor of the window 
showed baseball uniforms, and the rest of the space 
was occupied with more uniforms, mitts, baseballs, 
scorers, and a large card showing samples of the vari- 
ous materials for baseball suits. A neat card at the 
right announced the brand of goods, and the finishing 
touch of effectiveness was provided by attaching price 
tickets to the articles. 





Vy 
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SIMPLE WINDOW DISPLAY THAT HELPED WRITE FOR THIS COMPREHENSIVE CATALOG 


SELL STOCK OF LAWN MOWERS. 


The simple window display of Coldwell lawn mow- 
ers shown herewith was arranged by G. C. Franklin 
for the L. P. Smith Company, 13 South First Street, 
Fulton, New York, and received Honorable Mention 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 

3rown wall board was used to form a garden wall 
in the background and the floor of the window was 
sprinkled thickly with fine dust to make it represent 
a closely-clipped lawn. These features, together with 
the two ferns in jardinieres in front of the rear wall, 
completed the natural setting for the window display. 

The window itself, as may be noted, was quite nar- 
row and displayed but three articles, which is a small 
number, even for a narrow window. However, they 





COLD WELL 
LAWN 
MOWER 


» CO. 





Window Display of Coldwell Lawn Mowers Awarded Honorable 
Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display 
Competition. Arranged by G. C. Franklin for 
L. P. Smith Company, 13 South First 
Street, Fulton, New York. 


were attractively arranged and effectively supple- 
mented by two large cards suspended by ribbons from 
the handles of the lawn mowers which read “Price 
In Reach of All” and “The Maker’s Name Your Pro- 
tection,” and a large card at the top of the window 
which bore the manufacturer’s name. On the tods of 
the mowers were attached fancy colored price tags, 
while from a string above the background hung a 
large testimonial and a colored pennant, “Made in 
aS. A,” 

The Company states that despite its plainness this 
Window display was the chief factor in selling out 
Practically their entire stock of lawn mowers. 


OF AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 


A very comprehensive catalog of automobile acces- 
sories, in which every effort has been put forth to list 
every necessity of the garage or accessory establish- 
ment, is just being distributed by the Van Camp 
Hardware and Iron Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
It has 134 pages about 9 by 11 inches in size and is 
bound in a gray cover attractively printed in two 
colors. In addition to illustrating, describing and 
pricing the great variety of repairs, accessories and 
other adjuncts of the automobile, the catalog deals 
in the same manner with tinsmiths’ and machinists’ 
tools, torches, firepots and a host of other articles 
connected with the work of the garage or repair 
shop. Every item has its illustration, description and 
price list conveniently located, which, together with 
the complete index, makes the catalog a very handy 
reference book. Much useful information is inci- 
dentally imparted to the reader and a page at the be- 
ginning is devoted to an explanation, supplemented by 
sketches, of the most common causes of the unsatis- 
factory service of inner tubes, and how the troubles 
may be remedied. Copies of: this large, interesting 
catalog will be sent upon request, by the Van Camp 
Iron and Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


—-+-@~e-— 


PATENTS EGG BOILER AND TIMER FOR EGG 
BOILERS. 








Charles E. Berger, Munhall, Pennsylvania, assignor 
of one half to Henry Howden, Homestead, Pennsyl- 


C 
A 
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vania, has secured United States patent rights, under 
numbers 1,184,811 and 1,184,812, for an egg boiler 
and a timer for egg boilers described herewith: 

Number 1,184,811: 1. An egg-boiler, comprising 
a supporting-tray for the eggs having a catch member 
at its outer edge, a handle pivoted to the center of the 
tray and having a threaded portion at its lower end, 
and a sleeve mounted on the handle to engage said 
threaded portion and impinge against the tray to hold 
the handle extended, and movable beyond the tray 
when the handle is folded to engage the aforesaid 
catch-member, substantially as shown and described. 

Number 1,184,812: <A timer for egg boilers com- 
prising a supporting frame having a short shank above 
said frame, a smaller frame trunnioned in the afore- 
mentioned frame and carrying a minute glass, and a 
sleeve slidable on the shank to engage either end of 
the minute glass, substantially as shown and described. 
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MANY IMPORTANT MATTERS WILL BE 
DISCUSSED AT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF NATIONAL RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 

TION, 





From the program of the Seventeenth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Retail Hardware Association 
which has just been issued, it will be seen that many 
important matters will come up for consideration. A 
number of men highly prominent in public life as 
well as in the hardware business will make addresses. 

As mentioned before in AMERICAN ARTISAN, the 
Convention will meet June 13, 14 and 15 in Boston. 
Headquarters will be at Hotel Lenox, while the busi- 
ness sessions will be held in Paul Revere Hall, Me- 
chanics’ Building. 

The program is as follows: 

Tuesday, June 13, 1916. 


10:00 A. M. (Open Session) :—President D. Fletcher 
Barber presiding. 

“America”—The Convention. 

Invocation—Bishop J. W. Hamilton. 

Song—Standish Quartette. 

“Massachusetts’—Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Governor of 
Massachusetts. 
*Boston”—Hon, James P. Curley, Mayor of Boston. 

Song—Standish Quartette. 

“Business”—President Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

“Our Guests’—Frank E. Stacy, Former President New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

‘The Ladies”—Mrs. H. W. Sibley. 

Song—Mrs. Helen Abbott Beifeld. 

Response — J. R. Gamble, Second 
R. H. A. 

Introductions—Representatives. Manufacturers’ and Job- 
bers’ Associations, Trade Press and Other Guests. 

Announcement of Committees. 

2:00 P. M. (Executive Session) :— 

Roll Call of Delegates. 

President’s Address—D. Fletcher Barber. 

Secretary's Report—M. L. Corey.. 

Treasurer's Report—G. A. Pauly. 

Auditor’s Report—J. R. Gamble. 

Reports—Bulletin Committee, Charles T. Woodward; 
Trade Relations Committee, L. C. Abbott; Legislative Com- 
mittee, E. E. Mitchell; Insurance Committee, C. N. Barnes. 

Question Box Discussion. 

Wednesday, June 14, 1916. 

9:00 A. M. (Open Session) :— 

“Co-operation”—G. H. Jantz, Former President American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 

“Co-operation”—A. J. Bihler, President National Hard- 
ware Association. 

“The Trend of Trade”’—Charles T. Woodward, Question 
Box Discussion of Important Trade Problems. 

“The Secretaries’ Association”—H. O. Roberts, Secretary 
National Association Retail Hardware Secretaries. 

“Hardware Mutual Insurance’—Leon D. Nish. 

Address—Dr. E. E. Pratt, Chief U. S. Bureau Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

2:00 P. M. (Open Session) :— 

“Modern Business Problems”—Honorable Edward N. 
Hurley, Vice-Chairman Federal Trade Commission. 

Price and Service Bureau, Report and Discussion—Her- 
bert P. Sheets and C. T. Woodward. 

National Hardware Bulletin Report—Arthur E. Towne. 

Reports of Affiliated Organizations. 

Question Box—Charles A. Ireland, Leader. 

Report of Suggestions Committee. 

Thursday, June 15, 1916. 

9:30 A. M. (Executive Session) :— 

Efficiency Committee Report—Arthur E. Towne. With 
exhibit of charts, plans and forms helpful in Buying, Selling, 
Accounting, Store Arrangement, Display, Advertising, etc. 

“Business Forms’—Karl S. Judson, Michigan. 

“Selling Plans and Follow-up’—T. O. Morris, Missouri. 

“Credits and Collections’—R. L. Mason, Illinois. 

“Accounting’—F. L. Bidwell, Connecticut. 

“Field Efficiency Work”—Sharon E. Jones, Indiana. 

Question Box Discussion—M. D. Hussie, Leader. 

2:00 P. M. (Executive Session) :— 

Reports—Resolutions Committee, Nominating Committee, 
Place of Meeting Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 


Vice-President N. 
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LIGHTNING RODS THAT ARE ENDORSED BY 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 


A technologic paper on the “Protection of Life and 
Property Against Lightning,’ recently issued by the 
Sureau of Standards of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, states that the property loss by 
lightning for the entire country is approximately 
eight million dollars per year, of which by far the 
greater part occurs in rural districts. Such evidence 
as is available on the effectiveness of lightning rods 
as a safeguard against lightning indicates that rods, as 
they come in the general run of installations, reduce 
the hazard by 80 to go percent in the case of houses 
and as much as 9g percent in the case of barns. It 
has been found that the most important property 
which must be possessed by the metal of which a 
lightning rod is made, is resistance to atmospheric 
and soil corrosion, and to impart this property to 
iron, it must ‘be galvanized. Experiment and observa- 
tion have also proven that the rods sold at the present 
time which seem most advantageous are the star-sec- 
tion iron rod and the tightly-twisted copper cable. 
Rods of the type that have received the endorsement 
of the Bureau of Standards are carried by the E. A. 
Foy Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. These Star galvan- 
ized iron lightning rods, in addition to embodying the 
specifications of the Bureau of Standards for the 
most efficient protection against lightning, are said to 
be unexcelled in points of practical application, ap- 
pearance, endurance and safety. Much more inter- 
esting information about lightning in general and the 
Star lightning rods in particular is contained in book- 
lets which will be sent upon request, by the E. A. 
oy Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PATENT FOR LAWN SPRINKLER. 





SECURES 


Earl V. Coulston, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor of one- 
half to Fred H. Zwilling, Cleveland, Ohio, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 
1,184,827, for a lawn sprinkler, described herewith: 
As a new article of manufacture, a sprinkler having 
a cylindrical portion adapted to be connected with a 
hose, and having an end wall comprising a portion in- 





1,184,827 
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cual 5 € 
clined with reference to the axis of said cylindrical 
portion, a portion substantially perpendicular to said 
axis, and a portion joining said perpendicular and in- 
clined portions; said end wall being provided with an 
opening intersecting said perpendicular and joining 
portions. 


o>. 





There is something appealing in the kind-words 
movement. The golden rule embraces it. Before that 
consideration of all ethics was pronounced, philos- 
ophers had dwelt on the subject. A great many 
mottoes and sweet poems have been printed with kind 
words as their theme, but the art of scattering kind 
words is not practised as much as it could be. 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 














PREPAREDNESS PARADE ORGANIZATION 
MADE STANDING COMMITTEE OF 
HARDWARE CLUB OF 
CHICAGO. 

The Hardware Club of Chicago has reason for be- 
ing proud over the fine showing made by the Division 
of Hardware, Metal and Related Lines in Chicago’s 
great Preparedness Parade, for the showing was the 
result of the excellent work done by the Special Com- 
mittee appointed by President A. Vere Martin to ar- 
range for the raising of a fund from which to defray 
the expenses of the Division and also to arouse the 
interest of the men of the trade and induce them to 
take part in the Parade. 

To say that the Committee did well is putting it 
mildly, for in the short space of seventeen days the 
Division was brought up to the size of three full 
infantry’ regiments on war footing with more than 
5800 marchers in line. 

As previously announced in AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
the Committee consisted of the following: 

Chairman and Marshal of  Division:—l rank 
Baackes, of the American Steel and Wire Company. 

Assistant Marshals:—E. T. Harris, of the Payson 
Manufacturing Company; Louis A. Clark, of Samuel 
Harris and Company; John Schuberth, of Schuberth 
and Company, being respectively in charge of the 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 


Treasurer :—William G. Hibbard, of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett and Company. 

Secretary:—A. George Pedersen, editor of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Marshal’s Aides, in charge of sections: 

Steel and Iron Interests: Captain—E. S. Hum- 


phrys of the American Steel and Wire Company. 

Builders’ Hardware: Captain—Harry B. Macrae, 
of the Reading Hardware Company. 

General Hardware: Captain—Irving S. Kemp, of 
Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Company. 

Warm Air Heater Manufacturers—Andrew P. 
Dease, of Utica Heater Company. 

Stoves and Ranges—H. A. Miller, of Cribben and 
Sexton Company. 

Rubber Goods: Captain—John Mills, of New York 
Belting and Packing Company. 

Wholesale Hardware: Captain—W. F. Waller, of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Company. 

Factory Representatives: Captain— Erwin H. 
Funke, of Von Cleff and Company. 

Heavy Hardware: Captain—Joseph H. Blake, of 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation. 

Supply Dealers: Captain—Frank W. Oliver, of 
the Standard Tool Company. 


North Side Retailers: Captain—Fred Ruhling, 


1315 North Clark Street. 


Northwest Side Retailers: Captains—Martin Engel- 
hart, 2538 Lincoln Avenue, and Gus G. Engelhardt, 
1060 Milwaukee Avenue. 

Southwest Side Retailers: 
Pfeiler, 6420 South Halsted Street. 

Southeast Side Retailers: Captain—W. E. 
tello, 456 East 43rd Street. 

South Side Retailers: 
7027 Vernon Avenue. 

Members at Large: 
Jeegle. 

That the work of the Committee was appreciated 
was shown at the Luncheon on Tuesday, June sixth, 
when it met at the Hardware Club to wind up the 
financial affairs connected with the Parade, ete. 
President Martin read the following statement: 

In view of the remarkable showing made by the 
Division which came under our jurisdiction, the Hard- 
ware Club of Chicago wishes to thank each one con- 


Captain—George 
Cos- 


Captain—Simon_ Koehler, 





Allan J. Coleman and H. W. 


tributing thereto. 

Bringing about such results in such a short time 
was due to the wholehearted cooperation of every- 
one in charge of details. 

While some secured more showing than others, 
they had better fields for working. 

Each has equal appreciations of his efforts. 

We want however to make especial mention of Mr. 
John Mills and the remarkably large number of 
marchers he secured. 

Our Division was almost four and a half percent 
of the total number marching in the largest parade 
ever held. 

The duplicate division in the demonstration ap- 
proaching most nearly that of Jure 3rd was about 
two percent. 

A. Vere Martin, President. 

Continuing, President Martin suggested that inas- 
much as there would very likely be need for similar 
work to be done under the auspices of the Hardware 
Club, it would be well if the Committee could be re- 
tained as a Standing Committee, whereupon H. W. 
Beegle offered the following resolution: 

Whereas the men of the Hardware, Metal & Re- 
lated Lines Division demonstrated their belief in and 
desire for Naval, Military and Industrial Prepared- 
ness by marching six thousand strong in the parade 
of June 3rd, and 

Whereas it is the belief of those in charge of the 
organization work of said Division here assembled, 
that there always will be need of exerting our influ- 
ence to secure the end desired, therefore 

se it resolved that our present organization be con- 
tinued as a standing committee of the Hardware Club 
of Chicago. 

Frank Baackes spoke briefly of the pleasure it had 
been to him to have a part of the work and urged 
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upon his hearers that they put their shoulders to the 
wheel and make certain that the Spirit of Prepared- 
ness be kept up and that the present Prosperity be 
carried: along. 

S. Mansfield, delegate to the National Republican 
Convention from Boston, and an uncle of Harry B. 
Macrae, was then introduced and stated that while 
the Boston Preparedness Parade, on May 27th, was 
much smaller than Chicago’s, the same Preparedness 
Spirit was in the air there. He als» said that no mat- 
ter from where an American hails he feels the same 
about the real fundamentals of national welfare. 





_ 
~~ 


PATENTS GEARING AND DRIVING 
MECHANISM FOR WASHING 
MACHINES. 


Loyd I. Aldrich, Pontiac, Illinois, assignor to John 
Rocke, Illinois, has been granted United 
States patent rights, 
under numbers I,- 
185,572 and 1,185,- 
573, for a gearing 
and a driving mech- 
anism for washing 
machines, described 
in the following: 

Number __1,185,- 
572: In a device of 
the class described, 
in combination, a main support, a drive shaft therein, 
an operating mechanism, including a driven shaft 
member, a support for the operating mechanism, a 
shaft intervening between the drive shaft and the 
driven shaft, mechanism for driving the intermediate 
shaft from the drive shaft normally in disengagement 
but operable at the will of the operator to cause en- 
gagement therebetween, mechanism for driving the 
shaft of the operating means from the intermediate 
shaft, normally in disengagement but operable at the 
will of the operator to establish a driving connection 
therebetween, whereby alternate engaging and disen- 
gaging connection between the drive shaft and the 
shaft of the operating mechanism may be effected at 
the will of the operator, or both connections may be 
effected simultaneously. 

Number 1,185,573: In a device of the class de- 
scribed, a main frame including supporting member, 

cual prmnet’ driving mechanism thereon 

? including a vertically dis- 

posed turnable member, a 

support for said member, 

" wre Ak a clutch member, its en- 

oe OD ms gageable face disposed at 

Aes 2 right angles with the axis 
3 . 

: : L of said member and ca- 

pable of adjustment length- 

wise thereof, a movable member on the supporting 

member provided with operating mechanism thereon, 

and movable therewith, including a clutch connected 

to operate said operating mechanism and disposed to 

register with the clutch on the turnable member when 

the closure member is in closed position and to be 

separated therefrom when said closure member is 

raised. 





Pontiac, 


1,185,572 
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Edward M. Kemp. 

It will be a great shock to the multitude of friends 
of Edward M. Kemp, president of the Wabash 
Screen Door Company, to learn that he passed away 
at 11:30 Wednesday evening, June 7th, at his home, 
4358 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, after an illness of 
over a year. 

“Eddie” Kemp, as he was known to everyone in 
the hardware trade, was born February 27, 1865, in 
the village of Germantown, near Dayton, Ohio. In 
1885 he helped to organize the Wabash Screen Door 
Company of Wabash, Indiana, the original business 
of which was the manufacture of screen doors and 
other screen goods, but which under his able manage- 
ment has been developed until it covers many other 
lines such as stove boards, wash boards, etc., the plants 





Edward M. Kemp. 


of the Company being located at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and Memphis, Tennessee. 

Like other men of great personal business responsi- 
bilities, Mr. Kemp was always to be counted on when- 
ever work had to be done for the upbuilding and bet- 
terment of conditions in his field, and for many years 
he was a prominent member of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association, having served this 
organization as a member of the Executive Committee 
and also as Third Vice-president, which office he held 
during 1913 and 1914. 

Mr. Kemp was also a director of the Protective 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Chicago; director 
of the Sherwood Metal Working Company ; director 
and vice-president of the Continental Company ; direc- 
tor and vice-president of the National Washboard 
Company. In social and musical affairs he also took 
a great interest. He was a member of the Union 
League Club, Midday Club, South Shore Country 
Club, the Hardware Club and the Exmoor Country 
Club, all of Chicago. 

A widow and a daughter are left to mourn the loss 
of a fond husband and loving father. The funeral, 
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which took place Friday, June oth, at 3 P. M., from 
the chapel in Oakwoods Cemetery, Chicago, was at- 
tenc2d by a very large number of his social and busi- 
ness associates who thus gave evidence of their love 
and respect for their departed friend. There were 
so many present that seats enough could not be pro- 
vided for them in the chapel. After the services about 
a score of his employes each laid a long-stemmed rose 
on the coffin as a last tribute. 
Herman B. Ogden. 

Herman B. Ogden, 65 years old, died Monday, 
June 5th, at his home, 204 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, where he had lived almost all his lifetime. 
Mr. Ogden was descended on his mother’s side from 
Revolutionary stock. Mr. Ogden was a member of 
the Russell and Erwin Menufacturing Company for 
many years until his retirement recently. He was one 
of the oldest members of St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, and is survived by his 
widow. 

W. H. Clark. 

W H. Clark, senior member of the W. J. Clark 
Company, manufacturers of sheet metal products at 
Salem, Ohio, died at the age of 96 years. He was 
born in Canandaigua, New York, and located in Salem 
in 1872, when with his son and others he established a 
manufacturing business under the name of Kittredge, 


Clark and Company. Five years later Mr. Clark and | 


his son withdrew from the concern and organized the 
present W. J. Clark Company. 
Samuel F. Cahill. 

Samuel F, Cahill, superintendent of the Northwest- 
ern Stove Repair Company for twenty-three years, 
died at his home at 3839 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, aged 62 years. Mr. Cahill has been ill 
since December Ist with a complication of diseases 
which terminated with pneumonia. A widow survives 
him. 

ROR OL 
RULES TO FOLLOW IN ORDER TO PREVENT 
FIRE. 


The Credit Men’s Associations of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth, Minnesota, have joined in issuing 
a pamphlet entitled “Fire Prevention—What to Do 
and What Not to Do,” from which the following very 
pertinent suggestions as to prevention of fires in 


stores, offices or shops are taken: 
Things to Do to Prevent Fires. ; 
Keep waste paper, packing material and rubbish cleane 
up, and remove from building at least daily. 
_ Make frequent personal inspections from a fire stand- 
point. 
Instruct and drill employes on what to do in case of fire. 
Be careful about the use of matches. 
Put up “No Smoking” signs, especially in hazardous 
sections. 
_ Locate your nearest fire alarm box and learn how to turn 
in an alarm. ; 
, See that your electric wiring is standard and be careful 
in the use of electrical devices. 
_ Have all smoke pipes and chimneys inspected and re- 
a by a competent person before starting fires for the 
inter. 
Keep gasoline in safety cans and in a safe place. 
eep water barrels and pails filled and extinguishers 
charged. 
Use only safe floor oils and sweeping compounds. 
eel your personal responsibility for possible loss of life 
and property by fire and act accordingly. 


Things Not to Do to Prevent Fires. 
Don’t put ashes in other than metal receptacles, and 
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don’t dump them where they will come in contact with com- 
bustible materials. 

Don’t hang electric light cords on nails. 

Don’t use wooden lockers. 

Don’t permit oily rags to Iie around. 

Don’t let the fact that you are insured make you careless. 

Don’t use an open light wlien looking for escaping gas 
or in the presence of inflammable liquids. 

Don’t use sawdust in spittoons or to absorb oils. 

Don’t throw away lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes. 

Dont use insecticides or liquid. polishes in the vicinity 
of open flame lights. Many such compounds contain volatile, 
inflammable oils. 

Don’t use kerosene, benzine or naphtha in lighting fires, 
or to quicken a slow fire—it may result in death. 

Dow’t use gasoline or benzine to cleanse clothing near an 
open flame, light or fire. 

Don’t make bonfires of rubbish where the wind can scat- 
ter it. Burn it in a container. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





IOWA. 

H. P. Nonnesen, Kimballton, has traded his hardware 
and implement store to Nels Mortensen for a farm. 

Paul Nelson, Harcourt, has engaged in the hardware 
and implement business under the name of the Harcourt Hard- 
ware Company. 

Guy C. Calkins and A. H. Roley, Melbourne, have opened 
a hardware store under the name of The Cash Store. 

Bonebrake and Son, Marengo, have sold their hardware 
store to Oscar Casey. 

The Handschy-McCabe-Hill Company, Council Bluffs, 
has changed its name to the Handschy Hardware Company. 

KANSAS. 

The hardware and implement business of J. A. Hess at 

Walnut has been damaged by fire. 
KENTUCKY. 

The Watson Hardware Company, Ashland, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 the incorporators 
being W. B. Whitt, W. L. Watson, H. N. Fisher, J. L. Pat- 
terson and D. J. Taft. 

MICHIGAN. 

John H. Smee, Olivet, has sold his hardware stock to 
William Morgan and Walter Kachelski, who will continue the 
business under the style of Morgan and Kachelski, adding 
plumbing and heating departments. 

MINNESOTA. 

Lohman and Leighninger, Lathrop, have sold their stock 
of hardware, buggies, etc., to B. J. Edwards of McLouth, 
Kansas. 

Al Drogosch, Redwood Falls, has purchased a half interest 
in the D. E. Laird hardware store. 

K. O. Distad, West Concord, has sold his hardware store 
to Albert Bringgold. 

L. N. Lundgren, Atwater, has bought the hardware store 
of C. A. Gustafson. 

W. R. Davison, Dundas, has sold his hardware store to 
M. Weir. 

MONTANA. 

The C. W. Sparr Company, Columbus, has been suc- 
ceeded in the hardware, implement and grocery business by 
Canada and Adams. 

C. G. Anderson and Company, Ingomar, who conduct 
hardware and implement stores at Forsyth and Rosebud, have 
purchased the hardware and implement stock of J. A. Book- 
man of Ingomar and will conduct it as a branch. 

NEBRASKA. 

R. E. Bicknell, Tecumseh, has purchased the hardware 
and furniture store of McDougall Brothers and has added a 
line of automobiles. 

J. H. Withrow, Central City, has sold his interest in the 
hardware business of Bishop and Withrow to Vernon Mc- 
Donald. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

George Olson, Carson, has sold a half interest in his 
hardware business to Ernest Stith. 

The White Hardware Company, Dodgen, has engaged in 
business and will carry a line of general hardware. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The Sand Springs Hardware Company, Sand Springs, 

has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Harry G. Nelson, Alpena, has engaged in the hardware 
business. 

WISCONSIN. 

Kilian and Binder, Sugar Bush, have been succeeded in 
the hardware business by C. F. Kilian. 

Fey and Zillhart, Delavan, have dissolved partnership, 
Fey and Fey succeeding. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








TRADE PAPER ADVERTISING REMARKABLY 
VALUABLE IN PROMOTING SALES. 


I have come to some rather fixed conclusions re- 
garding the trade press. These conclusions are de- 
ducted from very good premises constituting my own 
experience, the experiences of many manufacturers 
in widely various industries and the comments and ac- 
sat many retailers in all lines. Here are 
these conclusions: The trade press is today one of the 
best methods of approach to the retailer. When used 
properly and consistently, it is of remarkable value in 


tions of a gr 


promoting sales to the dealer. As an auxiliary influ- 
ence to the salesman’s visit, to follow-up systems, and 
to national campaigns, there is no other medium that 
can serve such an excellent purpose as effectively and 
as economically.—George L. Louis, in Judicious Ad- 
vertising. 

ok * 

Sometimes, in announcing a special sale, the dealer 
deems it advisable to preface his list of items offered 
at reduced prices, with a few words dwelling on the 
timeliness of the sale and emphasizing the attractive- 


ness of the special bargains. This serves as a means 
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of introduction and places the reader in a more re- 
ceptive mood for appreciating the subsequent portion 
of the advertisement. however, 
that the advertiser relies solely upon the allurement 
of the description and illustration of the articles, to- 
gether with the list of the regular and special prices, 


It is often the case, 


to bring him increased sales. The advertisement 
shown herewith belongs to this class and is repro- 
duced from the Scranton Times, where it was run 1), 
the Thomas F. Leonard Company, 505 Lackawanna 
Avenue, Pennsylvania, occupying a four- 
teen inch space, five columns wide. The suggestions 
we may offer are that the heading and firm name and 
address should have been given a little more promi- 
nence, and that the street name, at least, should 
have been spelled out in preference to inserting the 
word “Hardware.” 


Scranton, 


x * *€ 


For inaugurating a season’s sales, very few moves 
can excell in effectiveness and general publicity, the 
promotion of a special “opening.” It will generally 
be conceded that the event emphasized so prominently 
illustrated herewith is a good 
business venture which capably serves to revive the 


in the advertisement 


interest of old customers in the store and bring many 
The bold announcement of the articles 
given away and of the lines carried in stock, coupled 


SPRING OPENING 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
March 23, 24 and 25 


We Will Give Away Absolutely Free 


Thursday — A Leather Rocker Friday — A Rullman Washing Machine 
Saturday — A Haw’s Pride Three Burner Oil Stove | 
And as Usual on Saturday, We Will Give Away an Auto Top Seat Buggy 
We Have the Largest and Most Complete Stock of Goods We Have Ever Shown 
The Eldon High School Band Will Play Every Day -- Everybody Invited 
We Handle the Fo!lowing Lines of Goods 

Emerson Implements, Hercules Buggies, Charter Oak Wa ns, Ha es Corn 
Planters, LaCrosse Cultivators, Deering Binders, Haw’s. Pridé Stoves, 
One Minute Power Washing Mechines, F Furniture. Rugs, Linoleums, Pianos 
and Vocalions. 

Auction Sale of Buggies, Corn Plamters and Other Articles 
Saturday, March 25 —— Come 


Eldon Furniture and Hardware Co. 
Eldon, Iowa 


new patrons. 






































with the invitation extended to everybody and the 
fact that the Opening was held in three days, no doubt 
Aside from 
the advertisement itself is neatly and 
simply arranged, the underscored words in the head- 
ing instantly demanding the attention of the reader 
and the copy being judiciously displayed. The |‘ldon 
Furniture and Hardware Company, Eldon, Iowa, in- 
serted this advertisement in the Ottumwa Courier, 
where it occupied a six inch triple column space. 


proved an attraction that few could resist. 
these motives, 


It isn’t brains that make success so much as com- 
mon sense. Lots of millionaires couldn’t earn 510 4 
week on a job. But they had common sense enough 
to take advantage of their opportunities, and they got 
there. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








PRICES ON WARM AIR HEATER SUPPLIES 
ADVANCED MATERIALLY. 


Owing to greater cost of materials and higher wages 
demanded by labor, manufacturers of warm air heater 
supplies have found it necessary to advance their 
prices on many lines. 

Registers, borders and faces are about 20 percent 
higher, while double wall pipe averages about 10 per- 
cent more, and wood faces will be 40 cents a foot to 
the installer instead of 30 cents. 





HOT BLAST ATTACHMENT ON WARM AIR 
HEATER PERMITS USE OF CHEAP FUELS. 


The comparative cheapness of soft coal and the 
ease and quickness with which it responds are ele- 
ments that commend it as a fuel. However, there are 
said to be serious objections to its use as applied in 
some warm air heaters because no special provisions 
are made for proper combustion, and the saving ex- 
, pected is about offset by the labor of handling and the 
disastrous effect of smoke and soot upon the house 
furnishings. Therefore, to attain the highest degree 
of efficiency with soft coal, a warm air heater should 
be especially equipped, and where this is done, it really 
becomes an ideal fuel. The Home Comfort Warm 
Air Heater with hot blast attachment is claimed to 
have this effective arrangement, making it one of the 
most successful soft coal heaters on the market. This 
hot blast, according to the manufacturers, discharges 
heated air directly above the fire, causing practically 
perfect combustion and converting into heat that 
which would otherwise escape through the chimney 
as absolute waste; furthermore it permits the use of 
slack or mine run coal, and thus accomplishes a great 
saving in the cost of operation. ‘ Further information 
can be secured from the Wrought Iron Range Com- 
pany, Warm Air Heater Department, 5661 Natural 
Bridge Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


o--+> 


DURABLE BLAST GATES. 








The list of products of the Berger Brothers Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, includes the blast 

: wef gates shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. These are de- 
signed for closing pipes supply- 
ing blast to warm air heaters, 
Berger Brothers Com. DOilers, etc.; for use in exhaust 

Pany Blast Gates. = or blast pipe systems where ma- 
terial of any kind or gases of any nature are to be re- 
moved ; or for controlling the heated air in connection 
with fan systems of heating and ventilating. They are 
made in a large assortment of sizes, ranging from two 
to thirty inches and, it is said, are of strong and dur- 








able construction. Further particulars of the blast 
gates and others of the Company’s products will be 
sent to those addressing the Berger Brothers Com- 
pany, 229-231 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


~~ 
~~ 


LOGICAL CONSTRUCTION FOR BURNING 
SOFT COAL, SLACK OR LIGNITE. 





In years gone by, many people abhorred even the 
thought of burning soft coal in their warm air heaters 
because of the re- 
sultant dirty 
black smoke and 
soot, which  al- 
ways escaped un- 
consumed. 
“Smoke and soot 
consumers” to 
remedy this con- 





dition have been 
placed on the 
market with 


varying results, 
but the construc- 
tion of the 
warm air 


the 


Laurel 
heater with 
Twentieth 

Laurel 


Cen- 
tury fire- 


pot, is said to be 


Laurel Warm Air Heater With Twentieth 


Century Laurel Firepot. ; 
the most logical one for burning soft coal, slack and 


lignite, meeting the entire favor of persons who pre- 
viously were strongly averse to the idea of using these 
fuels. In this construction, the removal of the smoke 
and soot is described as follows: The fuel is placed 
in the slotted firepot and held up on patent register 
grates. These grates are always closed, except when 
the fire is started or is being shaken, making it neces- 
sary for draft to travel up the firepot slots and come 
in contact with the fuel only at the side of the fire- 
pot, where the gases are burned as generated. The 
removal of the gases without the usual sooty and 
disagreeable smoke, completely cokes the fuel so that 
it also burns without emitting any smoke or soot. 
This feature is but one of the many typical of the 
Laurel line of warm air heaters, which are illustrated 
and described in detail in the furnace Catalog A-29. 
Those desiring copies of this catalog should address 
the Art Stove Company, Department I*, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 





sili 

Harrison and Walker, a heating, sheet metal con 
tracting and plumbing concern of [ast Orange, New 
Jersey, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$125,000. 
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Warm Air Heater Manufacturers Vote to Increase 
National Advertising Fund 








The Third Annual Convention of the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association was 
held June sixth, at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. In every respect, the meeting was a distinct 
success; the attendance was large; the program was 
well arranged and full of interest; the accommoda- 
tions extended and the service rendered by the man- 
agement of the Hollenden Hotel were a decided im- 
provement upon those received where the Association 
formerly met. 

President John D. Green called the meeting to order 
at 10 A. M. sharp and after the roll call and reading 
of the minutes of the two previous meetings, the An- 





John D. Green, 
President, 
National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association. 


nual Address of the President was delivered by Mr. 


Green, as follows: 
Annual Address of President John D. Green. 


I think we should congratulate ourselves upon having 
such a large attendance of members and visitors at this meet- 
ing, especially at a time when the business of the country is 
running at such a high pressure and occupying the close atten- 
tion of all executives. 

This gratifying attendance indicates that much interest is 
shown in our Association, and I once more congratulate you 
upon having a live organization, one that a large majority of 
our members believe is doing good work. 

I assure you it has been a great pleasure to me to serve 
you because of the interest you have always manifested in the 
work of the organization. Everything has'run smoothly, no 
friction has ever been manifested, we have continually forged 
ahead, and now have a first-class “Eight Cylinder Associa: 
tion,” and provided the same spirit of cooperation is shown 
in the future as in the past, we shall soon be a “Twelve 
Cylinder Association.” 

I shall be most happy to extend to my successor in office 
my hearty congratulations upon his taking up the reins, be- 
lieving that he will enjoy the work fully as well as I have. 
Pardon me for throwing so many “bouquets”—I really can’t 
help it for the reason that I appreciate fully the cooperation 


and assistance of each and every officer, as well as every com- 
mittee, and their faithful attendance to the duties assigned 
them, consequently they are entitled to and deserve all the 
good things that can be said. ' 

We have today, I believe, fifty-six members, and the 
probabilities are before the passing of another year, we she ’' 
increase our membership to seventy-five. The membership < 
the present time represents at least 80 per cent of the totz 
output of Warm Air Furnaces in the United States, and at 
least 90 per cent of the Warm Air Registers and Safety Fur- 
nace Pipe. The McClary Manufacturing Company of Lon- 
don, Ontario, Canada, are now members of the Assoc:tion; 
they are among the leaders in the stove industry of Canada, 
and I believe ere long we shall have many more members 
from among our friends across the border. 

National Publicity Campaign Great Success. 

The Publicity Campaign which is now going on will, 
I believe, prove to be a wonderful success. We have had 
splendid cooperation from the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors; in fact a very large number of the in- 
stallers of the United States are cooperating with us. Over 
one thousand dealers have joined the Association as Associate 
Members and have pledged themselves to spend at least $25.00 
each in advertising Warm Air Furnaces this year. I believe 
we shall find that this publicity movement will be of material 
assistance in bringing the warm air heating business to the 
front, where it properly should be; and will also enable the 
Furnace Manufacturers of the country who have contributed 
toward this fund to “cash in” big on the expenditures they 
have made in connection with this work. The entire cam- 
paign has been handled in an excellent manner; I know it 
has already been the means of increasing the furnace busi- 
ness, and as we go along throughout the year we shall all 
appreciate that it has accomplished much good. , 

Our Association trademark has, in my opinion, been of 
great value to us, and I feel confident we can all make it a 
real asset, provided we use it whenever it is possible for us 
to do so in connection with our printed matter and our adver- 
tising in Trade Papers and newspapers. 

Compliments to John H. Hussie. 

Let us keep awake, gentlemen, and forge ahead with the 
good work we have started. John H. Hussie woke us up two 
and a half years ago and the game he started has caused us to 
become pretty wide-awake Furnace Manufacturers. Prior to 
this time we had been sleeping for many years; but we are 
now wide awake. We now have greater confidence in our 
product and can look with complacency on the sleepers who 
have not as yet awakened to the fact that cooperation is one 
of the great keynotes of business success. 


Expresses Thanks to Trade Papers. 


I again express thanks to our friends, the Trade Papers, 
who have ever been our loyal supporters. 


We have with us today Professor Kenneth G. Smith, De- 
partment of Engineering Extension of Iowa State College. 
Professor Smith is much interested in warm air heating and 
the proper installation of Furnaces. He will address us on 
this subject and I am sure his talk will prove to be of great 
benefit to us all. 

The time I have devoted to the work of the Association 
has been to me a pleasure and it has enabled me to gain much 
knowledge in many ways, my happiest experience being that 
I have made many new acquaintances and friends. 


I want to express my sincere thanks for the loyal support 
of the officers and members, all of whom have given their 
time unselfishly for the general good of the organization. 


Congratulations to Advertising Committee. 
Especially do we owe our gratitude and thanks to the 


Advertising Committee, who have given much valuable time 
and thought to the work they have undertaken to accomplish. 


All of the good things I have said in the past concerning 
our faithful Secretary can be added together in his praise. 
Gentlemen, he is a star operator. 


We have before us a number of matters for discussion 
and I trust this meeting will prove to be one of our best. 


Treasurer Wilbert G. Wise then made his report, 
which was turned over to the Auditing Committee, 
consisting of T. E. Henry, Cleveland, Ohio, and Henry 
Wick, Elyria, Ohio. 
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Secretary Allen W. Williams read his annual report, 


which was as follows: 
Annual Report of Secretary Allen W. Willlams. 
To the President, Officers and Members of the National Warm 
Air Heating and Ventilating Association. 
I beg to submit briefly the annual report of my office. 
1. Statistics. 

This year again no leading questions were asked, and 
while I am pleased to state that the replies have been more 
promptly given than a year ago, there was not as free and 
full a response as we should be able to expect. 

While the information does not furnish details, it must 
reflect the general conditions in our industry. 

Statistics simple in form and on a percentage basis have 
beet. gathered again this year. Printed form was sent to 
every furnace manufacturer; no signatures were asked, and, 
as promised, the answers have been destroyed. Several 
houses advised it was their first year in business and there- 
fore could not answer this year. 

First Question. 

What was the percentage of increase or decrease in your 
business for 1915 as compared with 1914? 

.,umber of replies received, 81. 

49 Houses reported an increase averaging 21 percent. 

21 Houses reported a decrease averaging 10 percent. 

11 Houses reported no change, or a very slight variation. 

The National Association of Stove Manufacturers in 
their Annual Report give the number of furnaces sold dur- 
ing the year 1915 as 189,396. Value, $8,754,208. An increase 
over 1914 of 15 percent. Our publicity advertising this year 
and the general improvement in business will no doubt in- 
crease the number sold during 1916 materially. 

Second Question. 

Was the cost of your goods greater or less in 1915 than 
in 1914? 

Number of replies received, 75. 

28 Houses reported an increase averaging 7.1 percent. 

35 Houses reported a decrease averaging 7 percent. 

12 Houses reported no change, or a very slight variation. 

Third Question. 

Was your cost of distribution more or less in 1915 than 
in 1914? 

Number of replies received, 79. 

18 Houses reported an increase averaging 8.7 percent. 

20 Houses reported a decrease averaging 10.6 percent. 

41 Houses reported no change, or a very slight variation. 

Fourth Question. 

How did your stock of furnaces on hand January 1, 1916, 
compare with January 1, 1915? 

Number of replies received, 76. 

8 Houses reported an increase averaging 25 percent. 

56 Houses reported a decrease averaging 19.3 percent. 

12 Houses reported no change, or a very slight variation. 

One or two new houses naturally reported a heavy in- 
crease and were not considered in the above. 

Fifth Question. 
How do your men report stocks with dealers? 
Number of replies received, 72. 
5 Houses reported large. 
42 Houses reported small. 
25 Houses reported average. 
Sixth Question. 

Trade prospects for this year: Good, fair, poor. 

Number of replies received, 79. 

63 Houses reported good. 

16 Houses reported fair. 

No houses reported poor. 

I submit that it would be of much interest if it were 
possible for us to ascertain with fair accuracy the number 
of warm air furnaces that are really sold each year. You 
will note I have not ventured to ask for such a report from 
the manufacturers without your consent and instructions, and 
respectfully suggest an expression at our Convention today 
as to your judgment and wishes. 

2. Collection Department. 


Number of accounts received to date for collection........ 267 
cgay $21,557.79 
EE RE ae aie nen $13,545.50 


_While the use of this department by our membership is 
entirely optional, I believe that every member could avail 
himself of this service to advantage and profit. 

3. New Manufacturing Members. 

I am pleased to report that during the past year we have 
been able to add 14 houses to our roll, all of them repre- 
sentative concerns and desirable members. All sections of 
the country are represented in oux membership, which now 
numbers 56, with a production of two-thirds of the total out- 
put of our goods, so that our Association is in fact as well 
as name a national organization. I believe we will make fur- 
ther additions the coming year and that our efforts should 
be continued to this end, 
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4. Salesmen’s Bureau. 

This bureau has been continued and during certain 
months of the year I have solicited applications from desir- 
able traveling salesmen through advertisements in the trade 
papers. Many replies have been received and at least some 
of the more promising ones have secured positions with our 
members. I am greatly impressed with the possibilities of 
this department, the work of which will be continued with 
such changes and improvements as can be made. 

5. Committees. 

During the year I have been in frequent communication 
with our various committees and have consulted and been 
guided by the advice of our Executive Committee. It is un- 
necessary to say that your interests have been those of these 


committees. 
6. Manufacturer's Cost Formula and Installation Formula. 


As directed, both of them have been published as well as 
Professor Willard’s paper, delivered at our last Convention. 
7. Advertising Campaign. 


Since our determination last January to actually engage 
in a National Advertising Campaign to advance the popular- 
ity and sale of furnaces and their accessories, we have dem- 
onstrated the power and ability of our Association to do big 
things, and have made a reality of what has heretofore been 
only the hope of dealer and manufacturer’ alike, extending 
over a period of some seven years. In our campaign no 
other system of heating has been depreciated. 

As manufacturers we had for years advertised our goods 
to the dealer, but never before had the general public heard 
much of warm air heating. Publicity was needed to arouse 


the consumer. ais: ; 
I am pleased to state that the criticisms received have 





Allen W. Williams, 


Secretary, 
National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association. 


been few and friendly in spirit, while many complimentary 
and encouraging letters were received from manufacturers 
and dealers. As viewed from my office, I believe our adver- 
tising campaign may be counted aggressive, honest, and a 
success. We have made a large investment in this activity 
but it is an asset of great value. 

The conception and execution of our first campaign has 
been no small undertaking. Fortunately we met with no 
professional obstructionists; on the other hand, it has been 
possible through the loyal co-operation of our members. It 
is impossible to give too much credit to our advertising com- 
mittee and our membership cannot be expected to realize the 
amount of time they have devoted to this work, the good 
judgment they have exercised and the responsibilities they 
have cheerfully assumed. They have unselfishly contributed 
a service money could not buy. 

The campaign created a very large and sudden amount 
of detail work, for each inquiry from a consumer and each 
dealer membership has been handled individually. Further, 
during the initial months of the campaign it was necessary 
to post our actual and prospective manufacturing members 
as to our plans, objects and methods and systematize all of 
this work so that every matter in connection with the cam- 
paign would be handled promptly and at a minimum expense. 

Dealer Membership. 


Membership is not confined to the West or East, but 1s 
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well divided the country over. Lists have been furnished 
monthly to our manufacturing members. - 

We have received loyal support from Chairman Hussie 
and the members of the Warm Air Furnace Committee of the 
National Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association and from their 
secretary and official organ, as well as from all the trade 
press, and this should be gratefully acknowledged. 

Consumers’ Inquiries. 

These inquiries have come in from nearly equal propor- 
tions over all parts of the country, the South quite naturally 
excepted. 

Local Publicity. 

Our dealer members are required to send in copies of the 
papers containing their advertisements. Scores of these are 
received every day. They are checked up, credit being given 
on our card index. The list of dealer members is gone over 
in my office every thirty days and dealers who are not run- 
ning local advertisements and sending in the papers showing 
them, are courteously reminded of their contract. 

Association Trademark. 

If the result of the campaign had been nothing more than 
the establishment of our already well known trademark, I 
believe you might feel repaid. Practically every manufac- 
turer and dealer is now familiar with it and the general pub- 
lic is learning to recognize it. While our advertising expense 
will decrease through the summer months, naturally they will 
continue to a certain extent, and while we have kept within 
the fund, it is by a narrow margin. 

8. Mailing List. 

Our advertising agents, Messrs. Henri, Hurst and McDon- 

ald, compiled a list of dealers comprising some 18,000 names. 





Wilbert G. Wise, 
Treasurer, 
National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association. 


As this list is voluminous and yet more or less incomplete, 
no- arrangement has been suggested for its general distribu- 
tion among our members. The cost of this distribution would 
be considerable. Some action during our present Convention 
may be considered advisable. 

9. Trademark Names. 

During the past few months I have compiled a list of 
trademark names used in connection with furnaces and the 
same will be published in connection with the proceedings of 
our present annual Convention. 

10. in General. 

It would be unfair to you if I did not call your special 
attention to the time and careful direction which President 
Green has for another year given all of our Association 
matters. He has directed me constantly, either by mail or 
personal interviews, and his time and best thought have been 
at the command of our Association. Whatever measure of 
success our organization has obtained has been largely due 
to his good judgment in directing our affairs. 

It is a pleasure to report that the dues have been promptly 
paid by our members and that it has been possible to settle 
all of our bills as they matured. 

The work of Treasurer Wise has also been of particular 
perenne and the Association is under special obligation to 

im. 


June 10, 1016. 


I gratefully appreciate your co-operation and good 
nature during the past twelve months, which in my judgment 
has been the critical period of our Association. I only regret 
that each member has not been able to see the intense inter- 
= in our activities as reflected in the daily routine of my 
office. 


It is gratifying to note in this connection that dur- 
ing the year the Association has been increased by 16 
new members, and that in its membership now more 
than 80 percent of the warm air heater manufacturing 
output is represented, while 90 percent of the pipe 
and supply output is enlisted, which speaks volumes 
for the excellent work done by Secretary Williams. 

President Green then announced that he had ap- 
pointed as members of the Nominating Committee the 
following: Lewis Moore, Joliet, Illinois; Charles IF’. 
Mertz, Rochester, New York, and Henry Wick, 
Elyria, Ohio. ‘ 

Kenneth G. Smith, of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, then spoke on “Extension Courses in Warm 


Air Heating,” as follows: 
Address of Professor Kenneth G. Smith. 

I shall probably not say exactly what you think I am go- 
ing to say or talk on the subject you expect me to talk upon. 
The technical side of warm air heating you have heard dis- 
cussed before; it is with the very practical sort of education 
on this subject with which I shall deal. 

3efore I finish you may be inclined to express your 
opinion of me as did a friend of mine in the city of Racine, 
Wisconsin. I had taught there in the night school through- 
out the winter and at the close delivered a lecture on Steam 
3oilers which my friend did not attend. In the paper it 
was announced that the lecture had been given by “Professor” 
Smith. Meeting me shortly after, he said, “Who was that 
Professor Smith who lectured here?” Blushingly I replied, 
“That was yours truly, right here.” “For heaven’s sake!” 
said he, “are you a professor?” 

Like every good Methodist I have been converted, and 
though not of the Methodist persuasion, I have been edu- 
cationally converted. It occurred in this way: I heard a 
somewhat theoretical explanation given by a professor which 
I understood as well as the average man. When he finished 
I said, “I understand that, but what practical application 
would you make of it.” Said he, “I don’t know; when you 
ask about practical application I lose interest.” I hit the 
sawdust trail then and there and decided that my interest 
began where his left off. For that reason my work is [x- 
tension Work, or the interpretations of technical knowledge 
and results of research in such form that the average man 
can understand and use them. 

I believe in research, for that is the only method by 
which our scientific knowledge can be advanced, but I also 
believe that results of research confined to the brain of the 
investigator or distributed in such form that they cannot 
be understood by the average person interested are not of 
much use. The average research man is not capable of mak- 
ing his results clear to the average man. It requires a per- 
son of a different type and of a more practical turn of mind. 
To interpret such results and make them available is the 
function of Extension Work. 

You may naturally ask how this is done. There are 
three general methods, aside from the well known method of 
correspondence study: class work, short courses, and bulle- 
tins. Class work in Iowa we have carried on in heating and 
ventilation wherever we could find a sufficient number in- 
terested, and during the winter just past we gave instruc- 
tion in the special field of warm air heating, one class be- 
ing in Des Moines and two others in different towns of the 
state. Subjects taken up were, Heat Losses, Furnace Calcu- 
lations, Coal and Combustion and Heating and Ventilation. 
This special instruction was given in the form of a one 
week’s course. 

That such instruction is necessary is illustrated by the 
fact that in my own home town I know of a furnace installa- 
tion in which all the pipes are the same size (7-inch) for 
rooms of different sizes and exposures. : 

Another one week’s course given was for janitors and 
firemen covering the principles of Firing and Heating Plant 
Operation. That this construction was needed was proven 
by several things which I discovered. In one case a room 
was said to be difficult to heat and I found the foul air 
register covered up with overcoats and ¢loaks hung above, 
around and over it, completely shutting off the air. 

In another case a janitor had closed off the volume 
dampers in the warm air pipes in order to keep his fire over 
night. When I explained to him the use of the check draft 
he said, “I am glad to know about that, for I never knew 
what it was for before.” 
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It was also my pleasure to speak before the members 
of the Agricultural Club on the subject of the Management 
of the House Furnace. I was surprised at their ignorance 
and gratified at their interest in the subject. This is cer- 
tainly a subject in which educational work needs to be done. 

We have in mind now the publication of a pamphlet for 
distribution on the subject of “The Installation, Care and 
Operation of the House Furnace.” No doubt many of you 
have seen a similar one issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment, on “Saving Fuel in Heating a House.” 

Perhaps you will be surprised to know that this educa- 
tional work has sometimes been opposed. Automobiles are 
important in lowa and we were doing some educational work 
in this field. One garage man to whom I talked said, “I am 
opposed to this educational work.” “Why?” said I. “Well,” 
said he, “it’s this way. We fellows in the business don’t 
know any more about it than the law allows and the longer 
we can keep the public from finding it out the better.” The 
Lord help the warm air furnace men if they get inte that 
frame of mind! 

Personally, I believe that the educated, intelligent buyer 
makes a much better customer than the blind, uneducated 
buyer. Much can be done and is being done to educate the 
public on technical questions. For this reason [| believe in 
research and the dissemination of sound information to in- 
staller and consumer. Many good furnaces have had their 
reputations injured by being poorly installed and many warm 
air furnaces are needlessly extravagant in fuel on account of 
poor management. 

In closing let me add that we are greatly interested in 
this subject out in Iowa and any information I can get from 
members of this Association I shall be very glad to receive 
and make use of so far as possible. ; 

Recently I have been suggesting to our Resident Depart- 
ment of Structure Design that the subject of the Warm Air 
Furnace was worthy of investigation, and they have signified 
their interest. I hope that during the coming year some- 
thing will be done. 

You cannot depend, however, on instruction given solely 
in residence and in the class room to college students to 
solve the problem. It must be made available to the man 
of limited education engaged in furnace installation. 


The Committee on Freight Matters rendered its 
report, through its chairman, C. F. Mertz, which was 
followed by the report of the Committee on Advertis- 
ing, made by D. Rait Richardson, New York City. 
This committee was highly praised for the splendid 
work it had done in starting the National Publicity 
Campaign which, as has been frequently mentioned 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN, is already bearing excellent 


results. 
Report of Committee on Advertising. 


In submitting the report on the advertising matters of 

the Association I cannot very well go back myself past the 
Cleveland meeting of January. I understood that the matter 
was placed very precisely before the body at that time, and 
that the membership generally understood the aims and efforts 
of the Committee. The report that we have to make today 
embodies the details of the expenses; how much money was 
spent; what little we may have left and the practical state- 
ment that the Committee has used such funds as they had at 
their disposal. 
_ There has been received since this start of the campaign 
in advertising forty-eight subscriptions, amounting to twenty- 
three thousand, eight hundred and thirty dollars, of which 
all has been collected, except one hundred and twenty dollars. 
I think perhaps it is more tactful not to mention the name 
of the only individual who has not come across because he 
perhaps feels that it has not helped quite as much as he 
anticipated and perhaps he was not willing to pay. 

In your January meeting in Cleveland it was found that 
as the matters and affairs of the advertising campaign were 
going forward that there would be a little shortage. There 
were unforeseen expenses which I think can only be excused 
by the statement that any committee is bound to find itself 
in a twenty-four thousand dollar campaign up against certain 
additional expense items that were unforeseen. Fortunately, 
they are very small, but at that time it was apparent that 
there would be a shortage and subscribers were asked at that 
meeting to subscribe twenty-five cents extra guarantee of 
their original pledge in order to hold over a fund which the 
Committee found necessary. In answer to that plea twenty- 
seven of the original forty-eight subscribed. I have not the 
memorandum of the individual amounts, but they subscribed 
enough to make a total of twenty-seven thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars and thirty-eight cents. Of those 
extra promises, which were in no way compulsory, there only 
remains uncollected two or three, amounting to five hundred 
and forty dollars. This has given your committee a full 
total amount received of twenty-seven thousand two hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars. This is the fund that they had to 
work with. The fund has been expended. 
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In going over the accounts—I mean your general—this is 
only in regard to the advertising fund—our treasurer re- 
ported on the general fund, which is entirely aside from his 
books. We have received twenty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven dollars and thirty-eight cents. We have 
check vouchers for twenty-four thousand two hundred and 
one dollars and twenty-six cents, leaving 4 cash balance in this 
fund of two thousand four hundred and fifty-six dollars and 
twelve cents. We have outstanding obligations of bills to- 
ward the finish of the campaign of two thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight dollars and eleven cents, leaving the 
advertising campaign fund with a deficit of thirty-two dollars. 


Secretary Williams stated that there has been a 
check sent to the treasurer for one hundred and twen- 
ty dollars, which will entirely wipe out that deficit, 
after which Mr. Richardson continued his report: 


I am pleased to be corrected. I am informed by the sec- 
retary that there was a report this morning that one payment 
of one hundred and twenty dollars has been received, so that 
there is a little balance. 

I will read some of these items hurriedly. The expendi- 
tures covered periodical space purchase, supplies, printing 
costs, signs, membership certificates and a number of other 
incidentals, which have amounted to a good many dollars, 
but which are entirely accounted for in the aggregation of 
reports which the secretary has in hand. 

Now, the detail as to how the money was spent per paper 
or per item is rather lengthy. If the membership is in any 
way anxious to know just exactly what those separate items 
are I will be quite glad and ready to give them to it, but I 
do not like to take the time of the Association, unless it is 
requested. 

It must be remembered that we were undertaking rather a 
difficult thing. We were going into a proposition that none 
of us in the warm air heating business had ever attempted. 
The individual who had advertised surrounded himself only 
with such detail as his own company saw fit to enter. We 
found ourselves surrounded by the detail of forty-eight sub- 
scribers. 

There may be very earnest and very just criticism as to 
the actions of the Advertising Committee. I do not know 
whether it was reported in January, as, unfortunately, I could 
not be present and Mr. Norris took my place; that for sixty 
days or ninety days after you were generous enough to give 
your pledges and create your Committee there were twenty- 
eight advertising agents interviewed. It seemed rather hope- 
less for me as chairman to call gentlemen from Boston, 
Dowagiac, Akron and Utica to interview numerous of these 
twenty-eight men who really had no insight into our particu- 
lar troubles, affairs and business, and Mr. Norris and myself 
took it upon ourselves to sift that twenty-eight down to four- 
teen interested agents. We met fourteen in New York and 
gave up two days, and the result of that was an invitation to 
five or six of those agencies to meet the Committee in 
Cleveland. 

The story of what we heard and what was said and sug- 
gested, and how easy and how difficult it was to spend the 
money of this Association would fill a large book. However, 
it was educational to your Advertising Committee and I think 
they benefited by it. They settled ultimately on Young, Henri 
and Hurst. I believe the name has been changed during my 
absence to Henri, Hurst and McDonald. 

We settled on them because they seemed to have a firmer 
grip on the needs of this industry and the neglect of this 
industry than any of the men we met. Further than that, 
they needed no coaching by the personal members of your 
Advertising Committee as to such plans as they might con- 
ceive. They were rather an exception in that particular in- 
stance. It is safe to assume that there were twenty cases 
where advertising agents came to us and said, “Mr. Heating- 
man, just what do you want to do? Just how shall we ad- 
vertise these goods? What is the best way of reaching the 
dealer?” All of these questions are rather complex. This 
Chicago company came to us with a definite, fixed plan, with 
the statement made flatly that no money expended was worth 
anything unless it hooked up with the advertising interests 
of the purchasers of the goods; that no advertising fund 
could be advantageously spent unless there was enough 
“splash,” we will call it, made to interest customers of the. 
membership. 

The proof of some interest manifested by our good trade 
has shown itself in the fact that we have one thousand and 
twenty-six, what are called, for the want of a better name, 
Dealer Members. Those one thousand and twenty-six Dealer 
Members have spent, using such copy as your committee 
passed on, over their own names in their own local papers 
approximately twenty-five thousand dollars; twenty-five dol- 
lars each was the fee for a member; not to hand to the 
Committee or the Association, but to use in such papers as 
the Committee would help him with the cut or the electro- 
type submitted and supplied by the Committee or Agent in 
his own local papers. 

Now, realize for a minute, gentlemen, that these Dealer 
Members have spent almost as much money carrying on your 
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interests and theirs as you have for your interest. It is 
rather a startling statement. I again repeat in the hope 
that every man here will realize just exactly how far-reaching 
our efforts have gone with the small funds, mind you, result- 
ing in the creation of such interest that almost as much 
money has been spent as we have ourselves subscribed. 

As I mentioned before, just, fair, broad-minled criticisms 
have constantly come to the committee. I think three of us 
are here—Mr. Leach, unfortunately, could not get here, and 
Mr. Norris, | am very happy to say, has taken unto himselt 
a wife and is now no one knows where for a short time, 
and he has asked three of us to act for him in making this 
report, and more than a report, the plea for a continuation, 
a plea for the O. K.ing of the work done by the Committee, 
who would do it a little differently starting now, I grant you 
that, but who nevertheless, I think I am safe in assuring you, 
have had nothing but the interests of the Association at heart. 

They have made, I suppose, a number of very grave 
mistakes. They have created in the minds of some two or 
three large purchasers of warm air heaters the suggestion 
that the advertisements looked like patent medicine ads. That 
is a very fair criticism, but I do not think any of us could 
hope for anything better than to have the attention paid to 
our advertisements that is paid to the patent medicine ads. 

There has been a large amount of money, over a thou- 
sand dollars, spent in ways which it has been almost impos- 
sible for any one or the whole Committee to check intelli- 
gently, and as an example of that, and as a great compliment 
to the agent engaged, I would like to suggest this: The 
only bill which the Committee this morning was rather loath 
to pass was six hundred and sixty dollars, Mr. Henri had the 
goods. He submitted to me, which I hadn’t seen before, be- 
cause of my own sickness and neglect, an estimate for five 
thousand booklets, including copy drawings, printing, envel- 
opes and editorials, of seven hundred and fifty dollars. The 
Committee was kicking on six hundred and twenty dollars, I 
think it was, if I remember right. 

In each individual estimate—there are nine or ten, which 
Mr. Norris insisted on having the agent suggest the price 
on—not a guaranteed price, but suggest a price of these nine 
items, ten in the book that I have just read you, envelopes 
and letterheads, thirty thousand circulars, providing letter- 
heads, printing the envelopes, cuts, certificates, metal signs 
and trademark registry—in each individual case that the bill 
submitted showed a smaller amount than Messrs. Young, 
Henri and Hurst original estimate made to Mr. Norris in 
Utica last December. 

Now, I regret more than I can possibly say, that the win- 
ter was lost for me and I was not in quite as close touch 
with the details and personality of ‘Young, Henri and Mc- 
Donald and of the detailed actions in this advertising cam- 
paign as I should have been had I been here, but besides the 
report, Gentlemen, do as you will with that, but whether you 
are satisfied with that or the other detail or mistakes, give 
this Association more for next fall and next spring than you 
have for the past spring and part of the winter, if for no 
other reason than that you have interested buyers and dealers. 

Remember that so long as you gentlemen have been con- 
nected with the Warm Air Heating industry, and I speak, 
when I say this, of my own company, there never has been a 
hand lifted to educate the public to praise the good and the 
help side of the goods we are trying to make a living and 
are making a living out of. The first time it happened we 
have the responses which we have received from the buyer 
of the goods. I think that that one item tells more than any 
report that any of the Advertising Committee or Henri, 
Hurst and McDonald can possibly place before you. 

I do not like to take up time because we have many 
other important matters on the program, but I would like to 
comment upon one or two items of interest which bear very 
closely on the efforts of the Committee in the future. 

Besides the new members of the Association we have re- 
ceived the full support of one thousand. and twenty-six pur- 
chasers of furnaces who have spent in the neighborhood of, 
as near as we can figure, twenty-five thousand six hundred 
and fifty dollars. The campaign has brought forth enthusi- 
astic co-operation with all live heater men. There are a lot 
of dead ones in every business. There are a lot of people 
that disagree with our efforts, but I think they are a minor- 
ity, and even if they are not we have got very strong proof 
we are right. We have some supplies left over in the way 
of electrotypes. We have some other supplies which can be 
used. The composition work has been done. The art stuff 
has been paid for and we start with more education than we 
had a year ago. I mean for the Association. 


There is one item which has been very earnestly and 
sharply criticized in regard to the action of the Committee 
which I must forestall perhaps, not meaning to steal any one’s 
thunder, but as a matter of protection to ourselves. At least, 
an argument. I trust we are all among friends. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, which ad was keyed, brought ten hun- 
dred and ninety-two inquiries. Now, gentlemen, let me state 
a fact here selfishly. I really and truly believe that my 
company cannot put their hands on one more heater sold 
this spring than they had sold before, but there is not a cus- 
tomer of that company who is not a rooter for this ad. We 
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all know our respected friend, Mr. Braley, of Providence. 
We have here a photograph of Mr. Braley’s shop showing the 
metal sign out in the front among other things. I did not 
catch the names. I do not remember them. They were only 
shown to me this morning, but Braley is a customer of ours 
and.a crank. He has the courage of his own convictions 
and he said there was nothing in it, but he was our friend, 
and he criticised what we did, but he helped us do it. 

The Farm Journal brought seventy-eight; Country Gen- 
tleman, fifty-two; Successful Farming, seventy-seven; mis- 
cellaneous small ads, one hundred and thirty-nine. 

Saturday Evening Post, second key—we had it keyed 
A-1 and A-2, if you gentlemen understand what I mean, so 
that inquiries could be traced. Three hundred and twenty- 
four came from A-2. Farm Journal, fourteen. Country 
Gentleman, sixty-two. On another count we had nine hun- 
dred inquiries. On a still further count we had some two 
hundred inquiries. How they were handled is perhaps the 
subject of criticism. How they could be best handled in the 
future I think can be very easily solved. 

One more thing. You cannot get the easterners to write 
to Columbus. It is too far away. 

“For goodness sake why didn’t you print the names of 
the subscribers to this fund when you started it?” I have 
had that from fifty to sixty people. I am not a bit bad tem- 
pered about it. I think it is rather funny because it shows 
their short-sightedness. How could we increase from thirty- 
five to fifty-eight members if we printed the list of the origi- 
nals? Some gentleman would come in late. He wouldn't 
get the full benefit of the campaign, and efforts to establish 
some central point might have been inconvenient for my 
company, for my eastern contemporaries, but nevertheless 
it had to have a definite point. We will stand for it, but it 
can be done differently. The names of those who sub- 
scribed can be printed and the way to meet the varying 
opinions among manufacturers, I think, will have to be con- 
sidered. 

Gentlemen, in closing, I want to thank you for your kind 
attention and also a mark of esteem which rather choked 
me for the moment, namely, the appreciation of some during 
the winter, which was reflected to me from the Cleveland 
Committee, and which was rather overpowering. The Ad- 
vertising Committee is ready and willing to listen to criti- 
cisms, to answer them as best they may, and with the as- 
surance that nothing but the best feeling exists and the ac- 
cepting of the inquirer’s point of view. If criticisms are given 
and made on the whole matter I believe you will find them 
very favorably and very politely received because from those 
criticisms will come a great good and further education in 
whatever action with which you may go forward. 


It was voted that the members of the Association 
raise an additional $50,000 for this campaign, half of 
this to be spent this fall and the remainder during the 
spring of 1917. 

The session then adjourned for luncheon, at which 
65 members and guests were present. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2 
P. M., and after a discussion on “Accessories,” Frank 
K. Chew, of New York City, spoke briefly on “Heat- 
ing Low Cost Houses,” after which an important 
discussion followed on “A Uniform Contract be- 
tween Dealer and Consumer.” 

President Green was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to draw up a suitable form for such a con- 
tract and named the following: 

F. T. Giblin, Utica, New York, chairman; I. L. 
Jones, Indianapolis, and Walter Wimmer, St. Louis. 

The reports of committees on “Dealers’ Costs” and 
on “Legislation and Building Code,” were then made, 
the following letter from Jesse M.. McHenry, of De- 
troit, Michigan, chairman of the latter, being read by 


Secretary Williams: 
Letter from Jesse M. McHenry. 

I had anticipated attending the. Cleveland meeting and 
had planned my work with that in view, but find at the last 
minute that I shall have to forego that pleasure. 

May I, through this letter—and just as briefly as possible 
—bring to the attention of the convention some matters 
which I have in mind? 

Without any preliminaries, whatsoever, permit me to 
refer to the Furnace Installation Contractors at their Den- 
ver meeting a year ago. 

This code is intended to control the installation of fur- 
nace heating systems, yet it says not one word about the sizes 
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of furnaces or pipe areas—the two essentials to a successful 
warm air heating system. The organization endorsing this 
code has been solicitous that the furnace manufacturers co- 
operate in ways with which you are familiar, to elevate the 
standing of the furnace 
vet at the first opportunity the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation has to mainifest a real co-operative spirit along this 
line it fails the furnace manufacturer—in that it endorses a 
code in which the furnace has no place. 

Now I do not blame the sheet metal men so much, after 
all, but rather congratulate them for going on record en- 
dorsing an installation code. That’s more than our own 
organization has so far done along that line and may I add 
that just so long as we hesitate to go on record, with strong 
expressions of our desire regarding an installation code we 
may expect from other sources, repetitions of this action of 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 
~ Mr. Hussie wrote me a letter shortly after the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Convention a year ago that in his judg- 
ment any code to meet the endorsement of their association 
would have to leave out all reference to the size of the 
furnaces. 

I am pleased that the only real action initiated by a 
local organization since that time (at least the only one that 
I have heard of) clearly indicates that Mr. Hussie is mistaken 
somewhat in his judgment. I refer to the code recently 
gotten up by the Columbus, Ohio, Local and offered to the 
City Council for enactment. The Columbus Code attempts 
to cover the sizes of furnaces and pipes—without which no 
code would be of any particular help in elevating the fur- 
nace heating system. 

The Columbus Codé embraces several of the features in- 
corporated in the code submitted by your Code Committee 
a year ago and that is some encouragement to your commit- 
tee because it shows that the work has not been altogether 
in vain. 

May I close by saying that it is my firm conviction that 
one of the big things for the next administration will be 
the endorsement of a clean-cut (as simple as possible) Fur- 
nace Installation Code—the real basis of same to be pipe re- 
quirements and size of furnaces. The pipe requirements 
should be estimated by our Association Formula and a safe 
and simple way to cover the furnace requirements is to 
specify that the grate area shall be four-fifths of the com- 
bined area of the warm air pipes attached to the furnace. 

If I were able to attend the Convention I should urge 
going on record as disfavoring any code which did not have 
for its primary purpose the regulation of the sizes of pipes 
and furnaces. We owe that much to ourselves and the fur- 
nace fraternity in general. 

There are two other matters which to the writer is of 
sufficient importance to bring to the Convention’s attention, 
the first being the contention between parties interested and 
otherwise regarding the relative merits of single and double 
wall pipe. I believe our associate pipe manufacturers will 
welcome the formation of a committee, the purpose being to 
get facts and figures placing the relative merits of the two 
styles of pipes. It is possible that we may bring about the 
universal use of double pipe and thus stop the practice of 
advertising and advocating the use of double pipe as a means 
of reducing fire hazard, etc. Such advertisements and argu- 
ments as are indulged in by some makers of wall pipe serves 
to lead the public to look upon furnace systems as real fire 
hazards. Some action should be initiated to discourage this 
practice. 

Secondly, I believe that some action should be taken, with 
the view of getting makers of the two types of furnaces— 
the all steel and the all cast—to get together on some reason- 
able basis which will largely eliminate, for instance, the all 
steel makers’ contention that the use of cast furnaces endan- 
gers the health and even the lives of the occupants of build- 
ing in which they may be installed because of “the noxious 
gases, etc., which always accompany the use of such fur- 
naces,” 

Again the cast manufacturer fights the all steel furnace with 
the argument that they burn through and go to pieces and 
other such foolish stuff. All these have a tendency to dis- 
credit the standing of furnaces in general in the mind of 
the public and should not be indulged in. 


The great success and progress which the Associa- 
tion has accomplished during its short existence 
caused the members to extend a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the officers, after the Nominating Commit- 
tee had recommended that they serve another year and 
thus continue to guide the affairs of the Association. 
The recommendation was accepted by acclamation, so 
that the officers remain as follows: 

President—John D. Green, Detroit, Michigan. 

Vice-president—F. T. Giblin, Utica, New York. 
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Treasurer—Wilbert T. Wise, Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary—Allen W. Williams, Columbus, Ohio. 

The other members of the Executive Committee 
were also re-elected, as follows: John A. Howard, 
Dowagiac, Michigan; E. P. Miller, Marshalltown, 
Iowa; and Charles Seelbach, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The following is a list of those in attendance: 

George S. Auer of the Auer Register Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; L. Bowen of the Pecora Paint Company, Phila- 
delphia; H. Burnison of the McClary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; Frank K. Chew, New York 
City; R. C. Cook of the Thatcher Furnace Company, New 
York City; W. P. Cooke of the Monroe Foundry and Fur- 
nace Company, Monroe, Michigan; W. L. Dawbarn of the 
Thatcher Furnace Company, New York City; F. T. Giblin 
of Giblin and Company, Utica, New York; A. W. Glessner 
of the Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
Charles E. Glessner of the Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, 
Chicago, Illinois; John D. Green of the Detroit Stove Works, 
Detroit, Michigan; George Harms of F. Meyer and Brother 
Company, Peoria, Illinois; T. E. Henry of The T, E. Henry 
Furnace Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Frank B. Hiller of The 
Cleveland Metal Roofing and Ceiling .Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. E. Hodges of the Utica Heater Company, Utica, 
New York; Joseph A. Howard of the Estate of P. D. Beck- 
with, Dowagiac, Michigan; John H. Hussie of the John H. 
Hussie Hardware Company, Omaha, Nebraska; F. R. Hutch- 
inson of the Lezius Automatic Draft Regulator Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; A. H. Johnson, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Grant S. Jones of The Mahoning Foundry Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; I. L. Jones of the International Heater Com- 
pany, Utica, New York; S. T. Kerr of The Stanton Heater 
Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio; W. E. Kimmel of Youngs- 
town Furnace Company, Youngstown, Ohio; O. J. Kuenhold 
of The Scientific Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio; W. E. 
Lamneck of The W. E. Lamneck Company, Columbus, Ohio; 
H. W. MacKinnon. of the Haynes-Langenberg Manu factur- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Missouri; C. F. Mertz of the Co- 
operative Foundry Company, Rochester, New York; D. Meyer 
of The Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Illinois; E. S. 
Moncrief of The T. E. Henry Furnace Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Lewis Moore of Moore Brothers Company, Joliet, IIli- 
nois; Fred C. Noll of The Mahoning Foundry Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Anton Ohnemus of the Excelsior Stove 
and Manufacturing Company, Quincy, Illinois; Robert A. 
Patton of Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; IF. M. Potter, 10633 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 
D. Rait Richardson of Richardson and Boynton Company, 
New York City; A. L. Schellhammer of the Pennsylvania 
Furnace and Stove Company, Warren, Pennsylvania; Charles 
Seelbach of the Forest City Foundry and Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; H. S. Sharp of the Scientific 
Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio; A. Shively, Canton, Ohio; 
A. M. Smith of the McClary Manufacturing Company, Lon- 
don, Ontario, Canada; K. G. Smith of the Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; I. Stearns of the Stearns Register Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan; Daniel Stern, AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
Chicago; W. T. Strangward of the Walworth Run Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; K. F. Triggs of The Majestic 
Company, Huntington, Indiana; A. Ward of The McClary 
Manufacturing Company, London, Ontario, Canada; Henry 
Wick of the Fox Furnace Company, Elyria, Ohio; G. D. 
Wilkinson of Cribben and Sexton Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
Frederick Will of the Sill Stove Works, Rochester, New 
York; Philip Will of the Sill Stove Works, Rochester, New 
York; A. W. Williams, 1107 Brunson Building, Columbus, 
Ohio; Fredericks H. Williams, Buffalo, New York; J. B. 
Wilson of the Favorite Stove and Range Company, Piqua, 
Ohio; Walter Wimmer of the Wrought Iron Range Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri; W. G. Wise of The Wise Furnace 
Company, Akron, Ohio; A. H. K. Woodcock of Hood Fur- 
nace and Supply Company, Corning, New York, and R. S. 
Wood of Fuller and Warren Company, Troy, New York. 


PARAGRAPHS. 





The World Heating and Ventilating Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has increased its capital stock from $10,- 
000 to $60,000. 

John H. Smee, Olivet, has sold his hardware stock 
to Morgan and Kachelski who will continue the busi- 
ness, adding heating and plumbing departments. 

The Automatic Air Furnace Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 by R. W. Dunn, A. V. Brown and E. 5. 
Thompson. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 


PATTERNS FOR HIDDEN MOULDING GUTTER. companying drawing shows you how to develop the 


pattern. You did not mention what kind of a pattern 

BY 0. W. KOTHE. you desired, whether square return or on an angle, so 

Replying to the inquiry of Subscriber, for patterns I herewith show you the method of getting both of 
according to sketch submitted, published on page 36 them. 
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Development of Patterns for Hidden Moulding Gutter. 
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gutter and can be laid out by designing the detail ac- 
cording to measurements. The back 12’-13 can be 
made as high as necessary to reach above the high end 
of gutter. Divide all curved lines into equal spaces; 
numbering each point and bend. With your dividers 
pick each space and set it off on the line as 12-11I-10- 
g-8, etc. With a square or triangle square out stretch- 
out lines from these points indefinitely and then from 
each point in detail, drop lines cutting those in section 
having the same number as in points 12’-11’-10'-9’, etc. 
Connect these points with lines and you have an out- 
side square return for your mould. That which you 
cut off is the pattern for an inside miter. 

Pattern for the gutter section “B” is laid out in the 
same way by designing your detail according to meas- 
urement, then picking the stretchout and stepping it off 
on the line as shown. Draw your stretchout lines and 
from each point in detail drop lines into stretchout, 
thus giving you the pattern as shown. The dotted line 
in our section represents the high point. So for a pat- 
tern on this end you can start with the high point of 
bead, and restep the stretchout as shown by the dotted 
lines in pattern. This would change your pattern for 
the high end. That is why you must use two, and if 
there are any in between a slight variation can be 
made between the two, thus saving extra patterns. 

The drawing “C” will show laying out the gutter for 

an octagon miter. This detail “C” is the same as “B”’. 
So beneath the detail draw your wall line A-3’-B and 
then draw your miter line C-1’.. Now from all points 
in detail drop lines onto miter line as shown. Next step 
off your stretchout from 1 to 9 at right angles to wall 
line A-3’ at any convenient place. Draw your stretch- 
out lines, and then from each point in miter line, square 
over point cutting stretchout line having the same num- 
ber, as in points 1’-2’-3’, etc. This gives you the pat- 
tern for the octagon miter. The piece falling off will 
act as an inside miter. 
_ The moulding detail “A” can be developed for an 
octagon pattern the same‘as this gutter detail is. Care 
must be taken so that all your lines run parallel and 
square from one another, otherwise your pattern will 
not be absolutely accurate. Laps must be allowed on 
the different members for soldering. 


CHICAGO SHEET METAL WORKERS NAME 
TICKET. 








Members of the Chicago Local 73, Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance, held 
their annual convention Wednesday, June 7th, and 
named a ticket for election on June 17th. Police were 
scattered throughout the hall to see that each side had 
a square deal and to prevent a repetition of the fatal 
shooting that’ took place at the last meeting, on May 
loth. 

The meeting was held in Hod Carriers’ Hall, South 
Green and West Harrison Streets, and was attended 
by about 700 members of the organization. 

The men now at the head of affairs in the union 
have held office for a number of years and it was 
through the efforts of a rival faction in trying to oust 
them that Joseph P. Cooney, 2820 Arthington Street, 
Was shot and killed, and Bert Connors, 2811 Warren 
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Avenue, was seriously wounded at the last meeting. 

The tickets named are as follows: 

For president, Thomas Redding; opposition, Mich- 
ael McCormick. For vice-president, Conrad Lewark ; 
opposition, Edward Meehan. For business agent, 
Thomas Walsh; opposition, Bert Connors. For finan- 
cial secretary, Benjamin Schooley; opposition, Wil- 
liam Foley. For recording secretary, James Ryan; 
opposition, Michael Daley. For treasurer, William 
O’Connor; opposition, Adolph Cloughie. 


o> 
~o-o 


WHY TIN PRICES ARE HIGH. 








When the following figures are considered it will 
readily be seen that there is good reason for the pres- 
ent high prices on tin. 

The British Board of Trade, which corresponds to 
the Department of Commerce in the United States 
Government, reports that the total exports of for- 
eign and British tin from British ports for the first 
three months of 1914, 1915 and 1916 were respectively 
12,017; 12,357 and 7,387 tons. From Hoiland during 
the first three months 877 tons of tin were exported 
to the United States, while none were exported in 
1915 and 1916. 


> 


HENRY W. AVERY HEAD OF WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTING HOUSE OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS. 


Henry W. Avery, formerly president of the Avery 
Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is now head of 
Henry W. Avery and Company, wholesale distribu- 
tors of sheet metals, expanded metal lath, steel bars 
and shapes and similar iron and steel products. They 
handle the lines of the Western Reserve Steel Com- 
pany, Elliott-Blair Steel Company, Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company, Buffalo Steel Company, Sykes Metal 
Lath Company, Mahoning Steel Products Company 
and other prominent mills. Their offices are located 
at 901 Hippodrome Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SHEET METAL JOBBERS ARE ENTERTAINED 
BY TRUMBULL STEEL COMPANY. 


Prominent metal jobbers of Philadelphia, Boston 
and other Eastern cities were guests of the Trumbull 
Steel Company on an inspection trip of its works at 
Warren, Ohio, and at a dinner in the William Penn 
Hotel on Thursday, June 1st. They are members 
of the Metal Branch of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, which held its annual convention in Pitts- 
burgh June 2 and 3. The inspection of the Trumbull 
works was followed by luncheon to the delegates at 
the Youngstown (Ohio) Club. The guests at the 
dinner included the following: 

Edward Farnham, Harry Doten, Frederick Greeley, 
H. E. Nickerson, F. L. Avery, F. B. Wilde, Quincy 
W. Wales, all of Boston; Alfred Marshall, Edward 
Adams, Z. T. Hall, Warren Carter, M. Waters, M. 
Wilkinson, R. P. Farrington, W. H. Donlevy, F. J. 
McNeive, M.. Medias, all of Philadelphia; A. A. Raub 
and R. S. Raub, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; F. H. Col- 
liday, New York; W. M. McFate, E. T. Sproul, R. A. 
Kenworthy, Clyde Tousley, Lloyd Booth, D. H. 
Oskin, all of Warren, Ohio. 
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Metal Branch of National Hardware Association 
May Conduct National Advertising Campaign 








The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Metal Branch 
of the National Hardware Association was held Fri- 
day and Saturday, June 2 and 3, in William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. There was a large attendance and 
the program was well arranged. In fact, the uni- 
versal expression was that this was the most inter- 
esting and profitable meeting they had ever had. 

The following committees have been in charge of 
the work during the past year: 

Metal Committee. : 
Chairman, W. H. Donlevy, of Carter, Donlevy & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
A. C. Pieper, of Bruce & Cook, New York City. 
Edgar Lyon, of Lyon, Conklin & Company, Incorporated, 
saltimore, Maryland. 





W. H. Donlevy, 
Chairman, 
Metal Branch of National Hardware Association. 


Fred. L. Greely, of The Herrick Company, Boston. 

H. E. Nickerson, of Congdon & Carpenter Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Edward T. Hubbell, of Townley Metal and Hardware 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

F, A. Fable, of Gummey, McFarland & Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

H. H. Rudd, of George Worthington Company, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

G. S. Winders, of Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

G. H. Jones, of Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 

F. M. Fuller, of American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

W. A. Abbott, of 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Ernest T. Weir, of Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 


Weirton, West Virginia. 
John Follansbee, of Follansbee Brothers Company, Pitts- 


burgh. 

H. D. Westfall, of La 
Ohio. 

Louis Follet, of Standard Tin Plate Company, Canons- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Robert Lock, of Apollo Steel Company, Apollo, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 


Wheeling Corrugated Company, 


Selle Iron Works, Steubenville, 


W. M. Manning, of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
J. H. Himes, of Carnahan Tin Plate and Sheet Company, 


Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Committee to Promote the eee of Terne Plate and Sheet 
Metals. 
Chairman, D. H. Oskin, of Trumbull Steel Company, 


Warren, Ohio. 

. J. Watson, of Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Weirton, West Virginia. 

H. V. Jamison, of American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 


Pittsburgh, 

Edgar Lyon, of Lyon-Conklin & Company, Incorporated, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

John Follansbee, of Follansbee Brothers Company, Pitts- 


burgh. 
Rudolph Tenk, of Tenk Hardware Company, Quincy, 


Illinois. 
C. J. Riter, of Riter Brothers Company, Philadelphia. 
Cost of Doing Business Committee. 
Chairman, Walden C. Nimmo, of E. L. Parker & Nimmo 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Clifford E. Pierce, of Betz-Pierce Company. Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
F. A. Wilkening, of Standard Metal Company, Indianap- 


olis, Indiana. 
‘ Entertainment Committee. 


Chairman, Louis Follet, of Standard Tin Plate Company, 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. 
John Follansbee, of Follansbee Brothers Company, Pitts- 


burgh. 
Robert Lock, of Apollo Steel Company, Apollo, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

EK. H. Hoffeld, of The Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. O. Schoedinger, of F. O. Schoedinger, Columbus, Ohio. 


The following served as the Program Committee: 
Program Committee. 

F. L. Greely, The Herrick Company, Boston, Massachu- 
re J. McNeive, of W. F. Potts, Son & Company, Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

H. L. McKenzie, of Canton Sheet Steel Company, Canton. 
Ohio. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 2. 

The opening session was called to order by Chair- 
man W. H. Donlevy of the Metal Committee, and 
after the roll call, which showed a very large attend- 
ance, Mr. Donlevy introduced A. J. Bihler, Presi- 
dent of the National Hardware Association, who 
spoke in part as follows: 

“Our association recognizes the strength of this 
Branch and has arranged this method of getting ex- 
pression on matters in this field for its members. The 
midyear meeting of our directors will be held in 
Niagara Falls on June 5 and 6, and they will be glad 
to give consideration to any request or suggestion 
your Branch may make. Pittsburgh is glad to greet 
you where many conventions are being held, now 
that it has a suitable hotel. It is to be hoped that 
you are all making money this year and it is sug- 
gested that you do not spend it all. The value of 
stock in hand was never greater, but it is said that all 
are not getting a price and profit on it equivalent to 
its increased value. Get the profit and keep some of 
it as a balance for strength for the change that is sure 
to come.” 

The report of the Metal Committee was then ren- 


dered by Mr. Donlevy, as follows: 
Report of the Metal Committee. 
In presenting their report at this time, the Metal Com- 
mittee deem it unnecessary to review in detail the unusual 
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conditions which have prevailed and still exist in tly metal 
markets, knowing you are thoroughly familia: with them. 
We believe it necessary, however, to briefly touch on matters 
which have claimed general interest and to emphasize some 
special needs. 

Nineteen hundred and fifteen will pass into history as a 
memorable year. It was a period of constant change and 
contrast. 

When we gathered in this city a year ago at our Fourth 
Annual Meeting, we were fearful and timid and knew not 
what the future held in store for us, but as the year ad- 
vanced, we gained both hope and confidence. The European 
war has had a great effect upon prices in the Iron and Steel 
Industry. 

The value of raw materials has increased and the price 
of manufactured articles has steadily advanced. 

There is a difference of opinion as to what would be 
the effect upon our affairs of a termination of the war. Most 
men seem to be convinced that we are certain to face a seri- 
ous situation and that we should endeavor to be prepared to 
meet the problems which will confront us at that time. 

Must Prepare for Conditions After War. 

We must prepare for the stoppage of war orders and to 
use the capital and men at present engaged in manufacturing 
munitions. We must prepare to handle, compete with, or 
prevent the importation of great quantities of goods manu- 
factured at a low cost in foreign countries. 

One of the principal objects of our Association is to pro- 
mote cordial relations between manufacturers and jobbers, 
realizing there is a mutual dependence between the two. 

There has been some criticism from manufacturers of 
those jobbers who have failed to follow the markets and who 
have neglected to take advantage of favorable contracts. 

Mill competition, sv far as jobbers trauc is coticerned, 
has been greatly reduced. Jobbers are today competing 
among themselves, and so fierce is this competition in some 
sections that the fact that the selling of our merchandise 
today is a question of delivery and service, rather than price, 
has apparently been completely ignored. 

To Promote Use of Sheet Metal. 

Another of our aims is “To Increase the Consumption of 
Sheet Metal Prdoducts.” 

Ways and means of promoting the sale of Terne Plates 
and Sheet Metals for roofing purposes will be discussed at 
this meeting and we recommend that this subject be given 
earnest and serious consideration. 

Every day the merits of other roofing products are drawn 
to our attention and we feel there is great need for the 
manufacturer and jobber of sheet metals to break their silence 
and tell the world why the products they manufacture and 
distribute are superior to these competing materials. 

It has been called to our attention that in some cases 
jobbers are careless regarding their observance of manufac- 
turers’ terms. We have listed this subject for discussion on 
our programme and hope it will be fully discussed, in order 
that a better understanding between manufacturer and jobber 
may result. 

Cash discount, or rather, the premium given by the 
seller for payment within ten days is a very important factor 
in a jobber’s business, and we hope and believe our members 
will adhere strictly to manufacturers’ terms, and that they 
also demand of their customers a strict observance of their 
pwn terms of sales. 

Commends Work of Federal Trade Commission. 

The business interests of the country are watching in- 

tently the work of The Federal Trade Commission. You 
have been sent copies of the rulings handed down by the 
Commission, many of which have a direct relation between 
manufacturer and jobber. 
_ It is our hope that in the near future, through the rul- 
ings of the Commission, it will be possible for Trade As- 
sociations to pursue an increased volume of important co- 
operative work. 

Our Association continues to grow in members and in- 
fluence, but there are still a number of eligibles throughout 
the country who should join our organization. 

Work to Increase Membership. 

The members will receive later on, from the Secretary’s 
office, a list of concerns located in your immediate vicinity 
who are eligible to membership, with a request that you make 
a personal call upon them and invite them to join our body. 

The Secretary and Chairman again solicit the members 
to correspond freely with them on any subject of interest to 
the membership. 

There are many situations or problems which cannot be 
solved by one house alone, but which probably could be solved 
by the co-operation of those engaged in the business. 

We take occasion at this time to express to the Trade 
Journals our appreciation of the spirit of co-operation in our 
work, which they have manifested. 


Captain Charles W. Brown of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, delivered an address on “The Busi- 
ness Outlook,” as follows: 
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Address of Captain Charles W. Brown. 

li my opinion there has been no time in the history of 
che world when any nation has had as good a business out- 
look as we have at present. I know of no period in the 
world’s history when labor has been better employed, and 
at as high wages as at present. We have adequate capital 
obtainable at low interest rates, and nearly all lines of busi- 
ness are enjoying an era of unprecedented prosperity. 


Most of us business men usually expect a boom or a 
panic, and we are apt to forget the intermediate periods. 


_ Barring some unforeseen complication, domestic or for- 
eign, it seems to me that our prosperity ought to continue 
for some time to come. The present situation is abnormal, 
primarily due to the great European war, but I believe we 
shall have what I may term an orderly decline to a condition 
of normal prosperity, and that this decline will be gradual, 
and in the main satisfactory. 


Federal Reserve Law Stabilizer. 


My reasons for believing that there will be no sudden 
cessation in our business prosperity are that during the past 
two years we have become a large and important creditor 
nation. The new Federal Reserve Banking Law has given 
our banking system a stability and elasticity such as we have 
never had before. So far as can be judged at present, the 
new Federal Trade Commission realizes its responsibilities, 
and has evidenced a sincere desire to be helpful, rather than 
harassing. 

_ Before there can be any material decrease in our pros- 
perity the buying power of the railroads is likely to become 
an important sustaining factor. It is only within the last year 
that most of our railroads have been able to secure money 
at satisfactory rates, and since this condition the prices of 
materials which they purchase have advanced to such an ex- 
tent that they have only provided for their most urgent neces- 
sities; but the increased railroad earnings, and the justifiable 
change in public sentiment, will warrant the railroads in in- 
creasing their equipment and making expenditures and ex- 
tensions at an opportune time, which must come in the near 
future. 

_ Notwithstanding the higher prices of materials, and the 
increase in cost of labor, the average of building permits 15 
not as great as for the five-year period 1911 to 1915 inclusive. 
This indicates that on a reasonable recession in values we 
are likely to have a large amount of building throughout the 
country. Money is cheap, and many improvements have been 
postponed due to the causes I have just mentioned. 

Legitimate Demand to Continue Brisk. 

After the great advance that we have had in the price of 
commodities, there will be a natural tendency for jobbers 
and other middlemen to take their profits, and natural cau- 
tion will prevent replenishing their stocks on the higher basis 
of values. This will bring about a good, legitimate demand 
for many manufactured products, which is likely to continue 
for some time. 

A recent writer on Economics in the “Boston Commer- 
cial” estimates that from twenty to twenty-five percent of 
the people of this country are engaged in producing or selling 
luxuries. This number could be readily, and perhaps advan- 
tageously, reduced if there should be any occasion therefor. 
The writer quoted goes on to state, indicative of the ability 
of the foreign nations to pay the interest on their debt, that 
these nations will probably owe altogether sixty billion dollars, 
and to pay five percent on this will call for three billion dol- 
lars per year. If the United States alone owed this entire 
amount, its people could meet the interest simply by cutting 
off half their present expenditures for luxuries, and by do- 
ing this they would release enough capital, brains and labor 
to earn another three billion dollars per year, which could 
be used to reduce the principal. 

Business More Capably Managed. 

During an orderly decline of business several plants that 
have been started to operate under present abnormal condi- 
tions will undoubtedly cease operations. To quite an extent 
the control of large business enterprises has been centralized, 
and business generally is under more capable management 
than heretofore. Hence it is safe to assume that there would 
not be as large an over-production in manufacturing lines as 
there has been in many years gone by. 

Ship building is one of several lines of industry that I 
believe will be a sustaining factor in the business situation 
for some years to come. I hope we shall again have an 
American mercantile marine worthy of the name. In any 
event, there has been a waste caused by the loss of ships that 
has not been generally recognized. Interned vessels will suf- 
fer from age and depreciation. Vessels chartered by govern- 
ments for war purposes cannot be well looked out for, and 
will depreciate greatly, and after the war is over new vessels 
will be in demand as never before. Several American ship- 
owning companies need new vessels, which they will pur- 
chase when they can get them. Many of our vessels that 
have been forced into the foreign trade will be practically 
worthless after the war is over, and I believe that our ship- 
yards will flourish as they have not flourished since the Civil 


War. 
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Large Increase In Foreign Trade. 

It is impossible for anyone to tell to what extent our 
export trade will be diminished after the war, but it is an 
assured fact that our exports are going to be much larger and 
more important than ever before, and the greater the de- 
cline in our domestic business the more likely our foreign 
trade is to be increased. 

The prosperity of our farmers, and the high prices they 
have obtained for agricultural products, are well recognized, 
— are important factors in considering the business out- 
ook. 

It is not my contention that the abnormal business con- 
ditions of the present will continue. A reasonable decline 
would, in many ways, be beneficial, but the immediate indi- 
cations are most favorable, and the outlook for some time 
to come is sufficiently good to cause all of us to appreciate 
with gratitude the blessings that we enjoy, and with these 
blessings it seeins to me that we should feel a duty to em- 
ployees, to humanity, and above all, to our beloved country, 
to which we owe, to a great extent, our unprecedented privi- 
leges and profits. Every patriotic American should recognize 
at this time his obligations to his country, and endeavor to 
perpetuate the glorious heritage that our forefathers left us. 


F. O. Schoedinger: It has been my pleasure and 
privilege to visit South America with Captain Brown 
and know he is a most versatile man. He was a sea 
captain at 21, and what he has said about trade and 
our shipbuilding industry comes from an authority. 

A vote of thanks was given to Captain Brown. 


H. L. McKenzie, of the Canton Sheet Steel Com- 
pany, read the report prepared by C. A. Irwin, also 
of that Company, chairman of the Committee on 
“Legislation Affecting the Marking and Stamping of 
Metal Products,” which was followed by a lively dis- 
cussion. 

The statement was made that in 1915 there were 
twenty bills before Congress for regulating the mark- 
ing of materials without action, and in the present 
session nine bills, some of which were impossible, re- 
quiring all goods to be stamped as to where they were 
made and marked with their ingredients and provid- 
ing for punishing violators. The committee presented 
a preamble stating the sympathy of the organization 
with the purpose but protesting against the method 
in the following resolution: 

Resolved, That an act similar to the Adamson or 
Berkely Bill regarding the misbranding of merchan- 
dising in our view cover all practical necessities and 
would prove most effective. If necessary to indicate 
the source of supply the owner of the brand under 
which the goods are sold should be considered the 
responsible source of supply. 

The organization by a vote went on record as 
favoring any movement in or out of Congress that 
will foster coramercial honesty. 

The report of the Committee on Municipal and 
State Building Laws was then rendered, followed by 
a discussion on “Methods of Inducing Your Com- 
petitor to Follow Market Advances.” 

The matter of competition between mills and job- 
bers was discussed at considerable length. 

J. J. Fite opened the discussion, stating that jobbers 
feel that the mills should turn all orders over to them 
and the mills feel that the jobbers should have only 
the little orders. There is a happy mean between the 
extremes, as both mills and jobbers are essential to the 
best interests of the trade. The dividing line might 
be found in the carload order; when an additional 
charge was made by the mills for service more busi- 
ness went to the jobber, who then enlarged his stock 
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and the variety and made more money. The carload, 
however, should not be the jobbers’ final goal. 

W. C. Carroll, of American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, said there is a very useful place for the 
jobber with which the mills should not interfere, but 
he could not indicate the line of separation. 

H. Moffet, of Wheeling Corrugating Company: 
There are so many factors entering into this problem 
thatI can only support Mr. Carroll. We have had 
more trouble with competition from jobbers than 
from mills. We may have greater harmony but never 
be rid of some discord. 

A letter from a manufacturer was read stating con- 
ditions were abnormal. One trouble is that jobbers 
have not advanced their prices with the manufacturers 
and another is that mills send out stock lists indis- 
criminately and do not cover the jobbers with suf- 
ficient differential or give sufficient notice of advance 
to jobbers. 

F. O. Schoedinger: It is unfortunate that all 
goods cannot be sold through the jobber. We all 
know that some mills sell to the jobber, the dealer and 
his customer, which is not desirable. A salesman 
after getting no order from a jobber, asked the loca- 
tion of a large enterprise and was told there was no 
use of calling there as the order had been placed with 
the jobber. This is an unhappy state. The future 
seems to be serious, the mills are multiplying and 
soon they will sell all the jobbers’ customers. We are 
here to promote the jobbers’ interests and should go 
on record that we cannot favor mills that sell oar cus- 
tomers. We are not here to ‘pussyfoot.’ If every 
mill will do as the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany does there will be no cause for complaint. 

J. Farrington: There are three classes of mills: 
those which job their product, those which distribute 
through the jobber and those which have an uncertain 
policy all in their own interest. The jobber is essen- 
tial and should have his interest fostered with care. 


The Friday afternoon session was called to order at 
2 P. M., the first feature of the program being a 
discussion on “Methods of Remunerating Salesmen,” 
led by Quincy W. Wales, of Brown-Wales Company, 


Boston, whose introductory remarks were as follows: 
Methods of Remunerating Salesmen. 

The subject for our consideration at this time is by no 
means a new one, but is of such importance that it should be 
constantly brought before us. The remuneration of salesmen 
has a prominent place in every man’s expense account. You 
will doubtless find upon investigating your own account that 
it is the largest single item, unless possibly some of you gen- 
tlemen draw such big salaries yourselves that the salesman 
doesn’t get the usual proportion. 

Your Chairman has asked me to open the discussion, so 
I will briefly put before you some of the methods—beginning 
with the most simple and antiquated forms and ending with 
the profit sharing plan—and then ask that the members give 
their views and any ideas they may have for lowering the 
expense, or for getting a better return for the money. I, for 
one, heartily approve of paying a man all he earns, but I do 
hate to see a man getting his weekly check and feel that it 
really is more than he is worth, and yet not want to let him 
go for many reasons. 

Straight Salary Basis Furnishes No Incentive. 

The first method of paying a salesman, which I shall 
mention, is the straight salary and expense account method. 
The greatest drawback to this arrangement is the lack of in- 
centive. We all need incentive—even the best of us. 

The second method is a salary and commission arrange- 
ment. Under this system the salesman is paid a certain |ump 
sum per week to cover his salary and expenses. In addition 
to this he is paid a percentage on his gross profits of which 
the weekly payment is a part. To take a concrete example, 
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Mr. Doe is to receive for his salary and expenses in traveling 
as salesman $50.00 per week and 20 percent of his gross 
profits, of which the $50.00 per week is to be a part. We will 
say he is a successful man and makes $20,000 gross profits. 
As per our promise, he would be entitled to 20 percent of 
these profits, or $4,000. We have already paid him $2,600, so 
that the balance due him is $1,400. 

Salary and Commissicn Better for Salesman Than for House. 

This plan is a much better one for the salesman than for 
the house, in my estimation. It gives the salesman an oppor- 
tunity to build up a large amount of sales at the expense of 
profits for the house, for he figures that on every $100 profit 
he gets on an order he will receive $20.00 for himself. This 
is all right, except for the fact that the $100 profit may be 
only 2 or 3 percent of the sale, which is obviously too small a 
margin to base sales on. If then the manager refuses to take 
the order, the salesman is liable to get disgruntled and in 
some cases tries to take it out of the house in some other way. 
There is, however, one feature which is an improvement over 
the first mentioned plan, and that is that there is incentive for 
the salesmen. : 

Profit Sharing Plan Best for Both. 

The third and last plan which I shall mention is a profit- 
sharing arrangement. Under this scheme the salesman and 
the house each get their fair share of the profits. It gives the 
salesman incentive, but it takes from him the desire for large 
sales at the expense of profits, which we noted as an unfavor- 
able feature of plan two. Under this scheme the salesman 
agrees to certain things which will be pointed out later, and 
if he does not live up to them, it relieves the house of fulfill- 
ing other stipulations. A carefully worded contract should be 
drawn in duplicate, so that no misunderstandings may. arise. 
This should be signed by the house and should be accepted in 
writing by the salesman. 

The first stipulation provides that the salesman shall sell 
so many dollars’ worth of goods. The second, that the gross 
profit shall not be less on an average than a fixed percentage. 
This percentage must be determined by the house and may 
vary with different men. 

Then comes the part which the house agrees to do— 
namely, pay the man so much a week for his salary and pay 
an expense account, not to exceed a given amount per week, 
or per year, as preferred. 

Now, for the incentive part of the contract: It is pro- 
vided that if the salesman sells more than his basic amount 
of goods, he will receive a certain share of these excess sales, 
but only provided he has made his base percentage of profit, 
thereby preventing large sales at small profits. Then, in addi- 
tion it may be provided that the salesman may receive a por- 
tion of any excess profits which he may make over and above 
his basic percentages. 

A hypothetical case will doubtless make this plan clearer. 
Let us say that the M. & A. Machine Manufacturing Company 
hires Mr. Jones to travel for them, and the two sign a con- 
tract similar to the one above described. The Company con- 
siders in order to make it worth while to employ Mr. Jones 
he must sell at least $100,000 worth of machines per year— 
the gross profit on which must be at least 15 per cent, or 
$15,000. Based on this, they will pay him $2,000 for his salary 
and $1,000 for his expenses, making a total of $3,000. Now, 
we will suppose that the war has made the machine business 
unusually good and Mr. Jones sells $150,000 worth of ma- 
chines and makes $30,000 gross profit. His basic profit, you 
will remember, is 15 per cent, or $22,500, so he has made 
$7,500 over what he agreed to. Usually he is given a certain 
part of this excess—let us say, one-fifth, or $1,500. In addi- 
tion he gets a small percentage on his $50,000 excess sales, 
say 1 percent—this makes his total bonus $2,000. 

So much for the plan. There are two important adjuncts 
to it. The first is, Who are Mr. Jones’ customers? The sec- 
ond, Who sees that he gets credit for all that is due him and 
no more? Each house has its own method of determining 
these points, so I only mention them in order that they may 
not be forgotten. 


W. A. Cook, of Matthiessen and Hegeler Zinc Com- 
pany, Peru, Illinois, spoke briefly on “Facts Regarding 
Present and Future Supply of Spelter.” He said that 
spelter is a word of doubtful origin and in the trade 
refers to castings, while zinc refers to the metal when 
rolled, drawn or spun. It is doubtful if the metal was 
thoroughly understood by the ancients because its 
production and use was not developed until 1799. 
The ore is found in almost all countries. Zinc was 
first made in the United States from the New Jersey 
ores in 1834. The various steps in developing the 
present process of making zinc were noted leading to 
the spelter and zinc mines of the West. It was found 
better to bring ore to the fuel and the early plants 
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were in the East. Natural gas worked a revolution 
in zinc production. Zinc is malleable and rolls at a 
temperature between 200 and 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

This was followed by an address by William M. 
McFate, of the Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, 
Ohio, who spoke on “Spelter and Its Relation to 


Galvanized Sheets,” as follows: 
Spelter and Its Relation to Galvanized Sheets. 

A year ago in a meeting of the Association, this same 
subject was discussed under the heading of the “Effect of 
the Spelter Market on Galvanized Sheets.” On that occasion, 
Mr. W. H. Abbott of the Wheeling Corrugating Company 
presented a very excellent treatise on the conditions existing 
at that time and gave full explanation of the part which 
Spelter plays in the cost of Galvanized Sheets. It is, there- 
fore, hardly necessary to dwell or comment upon most of the 
information and details which this address imparted, especial- 
ly as these facts are now more clearly understood than in 
the early days of the advance of Spelter. 

Before proceeding with the subject proper, it might be 
well to call attention to the factors other than spelter which 
have contributed to the present high price of Galvanized 
Sheets. Today. Spelter is not half as high as it was last 
summer, yet the nrice of Galvanized Sheets is still far above 
normal and considered prohibitive for many uses. In the 
past year labor, steel and acid have all risen and each has 
done its share to place the price of the product at its present 
level. A year ago the advance in Galvanized Sheets was al- 
most entirely due to Spelter, but now the situation has 
changed in that Spelter is only one of the many influences 
which have caused the advance. It is no longer possible 
that even a very heavy decline in Spelter would take Gal- 
vanized Sheets bick to the market price which existed a year 
and a half ago. 

In spite of what has been said regarding new phases of 
the situation, the relation which Spelter bears to the Galvan- 
ized Sheet market is still very important. There is not much 
chance that Spelter will go back to its old basis as long as 
the war lasts, and nobody knows whether it will at its close. 
Therefore, while the possible decline in Spelter from today’s 
prices to the minimum war price would not very materially 
affect the price of Galvanized Sheets, it is always possible 
that Spelter may have a strong advance. Spelter around 
13 cents a pound is calamity enough, but it is nothing as 
compared to eighteen and twenty cent Spelter. 

Limit to Price of Galvanized Sheets. 

A year has passed since we first discussed this subject— 
a year of high priced Spelter, high priced Galvanized Sheets; 
in fact, high priced everything—and we are now rather to be 
concerned by the effect of the high prices of Galvanized 
Sheets on the consuming market, than simply cold figures on 
the extent of an advance or decline in the price of the fin- 
ished product, which is caused by a corresponding advance 
or decline in the price of any raw material. Manufacturers 
and jobbers are, and have been, aware of this effect and 
have discovered that the price of Galvanized Sheets must 
not exceed certain limits, or the use of the material in many 
lines either ceases entirely or is curtailed to a very great 
extent. 

Is the price of Galvanized Sheets too high and does it 
prohibit the use of the material in many instances? Pos- 
sibly,—but there is a big difference between an advance which 
is caused entirely by the increased cost of one metal and an 
advance which is due to a general increase in all of the ma- 
terials which go to make up the product. We should not 
compare today’s price of Galvanized Sheets with that of 
eighteen months ago, but with the present prices of other 
products. Many commodities have advanced one hundred 
percent or more, even in times less chaotic than these, and 
their consumption has increased rather than decreased. How- 
ever, in these cases the height was attained gradually and 
therefore was not so noticeable. It is possible that under 
the same conditions Galvanized material might be at today’s 
level without seriously curtailing the use of the product. 
The trouble is that most people, especially consumers, have 
understood that the increased cost is due entirely to a freak 
advance in Spelter which could not last very long. 

Of course, there is also the question of substitutes, but 
in this period of high prices any substitute which can be 
favorably compared with Galvanized about equals this prod- 
uct in cost. Over half of the Galvanized Sheets made are 
used for Roofing in normal times. 

Galvanized Sheets Cost Less to Lay on Roof. 

One of the greatest reasons for the popularity of Gal- 
vanized Sheets for Roofing purposes, in addition to the fact 
that they are fireproof and very durable, is that they are 
easily applied. In most cases they are simply laid on the 
frame work of a building without sheathing boards. This is 
not true in the event that nearly all substitutes are used, and 
even though their original cost may be lower, the difference 
is eaten up before the roof is finished. There are lots of sub- 
stitutes in the world. A soup-bone is a substitute for a 
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tenderloin steak if you simply want to keep a man alive. 
However, there doesn’t seem to be a very big surplus of 
steaks. 

Perhaps the greatest effect of the high Spelter market on 
Galvanized Sheets, and also other Galvanized material, is 
that it is impossible for the manufacturer to make contracts 
under the same conditions as formerly. Spelter is not the 
sole cause of this change, but it has been the prime factor 
in making it necessary. This metal has fluctuated from one 
hundred tu four hundred percent over very short periods. It 
is obvious that the manufacturer cannot safely make sales 
without covering on Spelter, as Spelter might advance and 
cause an enormous loss. It is equally certain that if he does 
cover and the price of Spelter declines, he cannot afford to 
reduce the figures at which the sale was made or allow 
cancellation of any part of the order on which he covered. 
Let it be said here that the manufacturer prefers that busi- 
ness should be done on the iron-clad basis, whether times be 
abnormal or not, and believes that it would ultimately work 
out to the advantage of all concerned. The situation has been 
a trying one for the manufacturer of Galvanized Sheets. 
It is a closer business than it used to be. It is possible 
that there may be a little feeling among some of the 
buyers that the manufacturers of Galvanized material 
have acted in a somewhat cold-blooded manner since Spelter 
started to advance. This is certainly not the case, as such 
manufacturers have endeavored to be as lenient and con- 
siderate as possible; in fact, many have taken long chances 
in the metal market to keep their prices reasonable. 

Operates on Small Margin of Profit. 

It is a fact that since the beginning of the European war 
the maker of Galvanized products has enjoyed less of the 
general prosperity, operated a smaller percentage of capacity 
and done business on a more narrow margin of profit than 
any branch of the steel business or almost any other busi- 
ness, yet the element of risk has been greater than in almost 
any other line. The manufacturer may think that he is do- 
ing better than he really is and forget that abnormal condi- 
tions will not always continue. Consider the fact that the 
manufacturer is always “long” the metal which is in his 
Galvanizing kettles. Suppose he has eight Galvanizing Kettles 
each containing thirty tons of hot metal: If Spelter declines 
5c a pound, or $100 a ton, his actual loss is $24,000; if it de- 
clines $200 a ton, his loss is double, or $48,000. All makers 
must anticipate their requirements somewhat, as it takes 
several weeks to get the metal from the smelter to their 
plant. If the amount of material kept in stock and in 
transit is considered in addition to that which has been men- 
tioned, the possible loss per kettle on a decline of $100 a ton 
is about $15,000, or $120,000 for eight kettles. On a decline 
of 10c a pound, this will be close to a quarter of a million 
dollars. Fortunately, very few concerns are entirely de- 
pendent on Galvanized Sheets for their earnings. 

The situation is indeed a delicate and dangerous one, 
as all connected with the manufacture and sale of Galvanized 
Sheets have realized from the beginning. The manufacturer 
and the jobber can do little or nothing to reduce the price of 
raw materials or change the conditions which have caused 
them, but they can combine forces to keep an ideal product 
from being superseded and help each other in the faithful 
performance of any contracts which are made, considering 
them their enduring word of honor, whether the market 
goes up or down. 


In the discussion of the “Importance of the Cash 
Discount to the Jobber,” it was brought out that the 
National Association of Credit Men were working to 
have it eliminated. This was held to be a step in the 
wrong direction, even if there was evidence of the 
abuse of the cash discount. Manufacturers held that 
the abuse was negligible as compared with the benefit 
attending its use. 


On motion the organization went on record for the 
retention of the cash discount, and equally important, 
a rigid adherence to the terms of the cash discount. 

Henry Bow, of the Berger Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, led the discussion on “The Abuse 
of Terms.” 


The report of the Committee on Cost of Doing 
Business was rendered by Walden C. Nimmo, of E. L. 
Parker and Nimmo Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 


as follows: 

Report of the Cost of Dcing Business Committee. 

_« Your Cost of Doing Business Committee in its investiga- 
tion in the matter of overhead expense has not been able to 
secure as much information as would have been desirable, but 
of course it must be remembered that this is our first attempt 
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at an investigation of this sort, and we hope for better results 
in the future. 

The importance of cost accounting cannot be underesti- 
mated. Our manufacturing friends realize this, and we dare 
say that some of their cost statements are so accurate that 
the expense of various departments of their business can be 
figured to the decimal of a penny. 

The Federal Trade Commission is now directing a mos‘ 
comprehensive inquiry covering some three hundred and fif- 
teen lines of industry. They recently issued a bulletin rela 
tive to this work, emphasizing the importance of the know]- 
edge of true cost, particularly where the margin of profit is 
small. The assertion is made that whole industries are suf 
fering from a general lack of intelligence and knowledge of 
cost, and that the general demoralization of many of these 
industries has been caused by firms who cut prices without 
knowledge of the cost of manufacture and sale. 

Must Know Cost of Manufacture and Sale. 

The Commission states that as a consequence of this, par- 
ticular attention should be paid to this phase of the problem 
by those who engaged in meeting such competition. 

There can be no doubt as to the truth of the assertion 
that a competitor who realizes that no profit is made until 
the first cost plus the cost of doing business is covered is a 
better competitor on account of this knowledge. 

The Secretary’s office recently reprinted an editorial, en- 
titled “Margins and Profits Differentiated,” and we wish that 
every salesman connected with the metal business could read 
this editorial, and realize that there is a difference between 
Gross Profit or as it is termed, “Margin,” and Net Profit; that 
is, the house whose expense is fifteen percent must sell mate- 
rial costing $1.00 for $1.15 or it loses money. 

With the manufacturer, volume is a very important ques- 
tion, and we are told that a mill must run to a certain per- 
centage of its capacity or its cost account is prohibitive, but 
with the jobber, volume is not the main factor, and it should 
not be, and the sooner we can educate our salesman to re- 
alize that we are not in business to see how much we can 
sell, but that we are in business to make a profit, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

We now hand you a chart showing you the statement of 
selling expenses of some few of our members in various parts 
of the country. We have not the slightest idea as to the 
location of these houses insomuch as the figures were sent to 
the Secretary’s office anonymously. Please bear in mind in 
studying these figures that last year was an abnormal year. 
and that some houses had an expense account in excess 0! 
what their average would be for normal years. 


Then Clifford E. Pierce, of the Betz-Pierce Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, led a discussion on “Impor- 
tance of Accurate Cost Figures.” 

This was followed by a discussion on “How Can 
We Reduce the Expense Account?” led by Walden 


C. Nimmo, whose introductory remarks follow: 
How Can We Reduce Expense Account? 

When asked by the Chairman, through the Secretary, to 
lead a discussion on “How Can We Reduce the Expense 
Account?” my thought was that it is a very hard proposition, 
as this has proven a very difficult task, no doubt, to one and 
all of us. 

However, in asking me to lead this discussion, our kind 
Secretary was good enough to request that I do not bring 
out every point in connection with the consideration of the 
topic, and to allow some points to remain uncovered so that 
they could be brought out in discussion by other members. 
It gives me pleasure to accede to this, as there are so many 
factors entering into the expense account that it would be 
difficult for one to cover the entire list. It matters not how 
much one may study out a plan whereby we might help one 
another to realize what it is costing us to handle the various 
commodities in our daily line of endeavor; there is sure to be 
some who will disagree and others who criticise things that 
may be said, but let us hope on this occasion criticism will 
be absent. 

Close Scrutiny of Expense Account. : 

Personally. the speaker realizes the expense account 1S 
continuously flirting with the profit account from Monday 
morning until closing time on Saturday; in fact, it workt 
overtime, and is probably one of the accounts in business tha’ 
needs the closest scrutiny, and unless we watch it very care: 
fully, it will overthrow the profit account very quickly. 

This account, as we see it, takes in all administrative 
costs, including Officers’ Salaries, Salesmen’s Salaries or Com- 
missions, Traveling Expenses, Warehouse Rent, Storage 
Charges and Insurance, Advertising, Drayage Costs, Porters, 
Teamsters, Etc., and last, but not least, we have the General 
Expenses, which seem in most instances to cover a broa 
scope. 

To the speaker’s mind, an item of this kind needs daily 
watching and often weeding. 

Just for a moment dwell on these various items. Now, 
when it comes to the items of Salaries or Commissions, Wé, 
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no doubt, all find that it is far easier to raise them rather 
than to lower them. 

Under the head of Traveling Expense, Hotel, Transporta- 
tion, and Incidentals are increasing all the time, and the 
various other costs of Storing and general distribution ot 
goods certainly do not decrease. 

Large Variance Between Houses. 

If you will refer to the Expense statement which has 
been distributed, there seems to be a large variance and range 
in the total expense from house No. 1 to house No. 8; the 
cost of doing business is practically double the expense of 
house No. 1. This may be due somewhat from geographical 
position and other causes. However, it might be well for 
house No. 8 to take a few lessons from house No. 1 or house 
No. 7 from house No. 2, and so on. Then again, one of the 
avenues that might be improved to reduce the expense ac- 
count rests in the executive ability of those in charge and the 
strict application of business economics. 

Again, it might not be a bad idea for the Chairman to 
appoint an entirely disinterested committee of two or three 
to get a line on compensations for the various lines of work, 
and this committee may make suggestions from time to time 
that would be very helpful to those who find their Expense 
Account is growing too large for the business—a sort of a 
clearing house, as it were, or an exchange for information 
along these lines, not forgetting the consideration of terri- 
tory and the such; the identity of those giving the informa- 
tion, under no condition, to be disclosed. 

There is probably no desire on the part of anyone to 
know the private business of another member, but at least 
it would give ideas some of which would be helpful to 
many others for the good conduct of their business. 

What we need is, in a movement of this sort, to be per- 
fectly frank, honest and sincere with one another and if we 
stand as a unit and treat the matter as is intended, we will 
fully realize the meaning of “In unity there is strength.” 

The speaker would like very much to learn how to reduce 
the Expense Account and as this subject is now open, he 
hopes that some of our other good members will bring out 
for consideration some lines of thought in this connection. 


After a discussion on the manner of overcoming the 
difficulty of jobbing tin plate at a profit, the session 
adjourned. 

Friday evening the members and guests were enter- 
tained at an excellent Buffet Supper and Smoker, 
at which Charles Coolidge Parlin, Manager of the 
Division of Commercial Research of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, made a very interesting address on 


“Publicity and Markets,” as follows: 
Address of Charles Coolidge Parlin. 

As I understand it, this organization is made up of job- 
bers as well as of manufacturers and represents that phase of 
the terneplate and sheet metal industry that has to do with 
manufacturing and selling to the small consumers, and that 
the great bulk of the product so far as it comes within the 
scope of consideration by this organization goes to the build- 
ing trade for roofs, sidings, ceilings, fixtures, etc., and it is 
to that phase of the industry that I have confined my remarks. 

Quality First—Then Publish Fact of Quality. 

Quality is the first essential in merchandising. To say 
this is trite; but as we have studied various industries the 
importance of quality has come to us from so many different 
sources and each time with such renewed force that it has 
seemed to us in the end almost a new discovery. Because, 
therefore, of its supreme importance I am taking the liberty 
of emphasizing it as the first essential to success, and if any- 


_thing remains to be done in this industry to give the purchaser 


assurance that when he buys any of your products it will give 
him satisfaction, it should be done. But it is necessary that 
a manufacturer or an industry have not only quality, but also 
a reputation for quality. It used to be said that if a man 
built a mouse trap better than any other, that the world would 
seek him out to buy his product. That day is past. Today a 
manufacturer needs not only to produce a quality product, but 
to let the world know about it. 

The steel industry is one of the old industries of the 
country, and like the lumber industry, the textile industry and 
the other old American industries, was founded on the theory 
that it was the manufacturer’s function to manufacture and 
that the business of selling devolved on somebody else. The 
terneplate industry is a new industry, having started prac- 
tically with the tariff of 1891. But it adopted the selling 
methods of the steel industry; that is, adopted the methods 
of the past. 


These methods are well illustrated by a conversation I 
had one day with a New England textile manufacturer. “I 
thought you would be interested in talking about merchandis- 
ing,” I said. “You made a mistake,” he replied. “A and B 
in New York are my sales agents.” “I made no mistake,” I 
said, “I thought you would be interested.” “You don’t under- 
stand me,” he replied. “I am the manufacturer. I make the 
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goods, I make them.” It was his function to make goods and 
it was the function of A and B in New York to push them 
out to wholesalers, who pushed them out to retailers, who in 
turn pushed them out to the consumers, who meekly took what 
was offered them. 

Retail Distributor Waits For Customers. 

So it was in the building industry; the two great pro- 
ducers of building materials—lumber and steel—produced but 
left it to others to sell. The retail outlets of these two great 
industries—the lumber dealers on the one side and the hard- 
ware men and tinsmiths, upon whom in theory devolved the 
duty of selling—did not sell; they waited for people to come 
and buy. These two lines to’some extent were competitors, yet 
neither felt very seriously the competition of the other, for 
neither aggressively attacked the market of the other. 

Into this situation came a new industry, the industry of 
prepared roofing. This industry could not sit down and wait 
for people to buy; nobody knew about prepared roofing or 
cared to use it. If the manufacturer of prepared roofing was 
to move his product he must aggressively sell it. 

Prepared Roofing Manufacturer Starts New Policy. 

Hence, having a need for aggressive selling and being a 
new industry unhampered by traditions of the past, the roofing 
manufacturers adopted modern selling methods and founded 
their industry on national advertising. 

Meanwhile, at the retail end of the line, neither the lum- 
berman nor the tinsmith cared to handle the new line of build- 
ing material; in fact, neither was suited to the new industry, 
for the new product had to be sold, not carried. Hence spe- 
cialty dealers appeared who aggressively sold the new build- 
ing materials and they began to cut into the market for lumber 
and terneplate and other sheet metals and the competition was 
felt, for it was aggressive. 

The lumber dealer said, “Why fight against the new ten- 
dencies? Let us handle prepared roofing and other lumber 
substitutes.” So many of them took on the new lines and not 
only took them on but learned from the national advertising 
and the example of the specialty dealers how to push the 
lines. 

From a retail standpoint, the present situation is this: 
Your dealers are quiescent; many of them are mechanics 
rather than merchants, and many of those that are merchants 
are merchants of the old school. Pitted against them are 
specialty dealers with aggressive merchandising methods and 
lumber dealers who are being roused by the competition of 
the specialty dealers and educated by the lumber associations 
as to better selling methods. 

Other Lines Cut in on Sheet Metal. 

From a manufacturing standpoint, last year the manufac- 
turers of prepared roofing spent on national advertising in the 
leading thirty magazines more than $200,000. The lumber in- 
dustry began to wake up and started to advertise shingles, 
while the terneplate and sheet metal manufacturers were con- 
tent to let the product sell itself. Is it to be wondered at that 
a prejudice exists against your product? 

Why should an architect recommend your product? His 
professional ethics leads him, as we understand it, not to go 
against the wishes of his patrons unless that wish is detri- 
mental to the patron’s interests. The patron is led by adver- 
tising to want other roofing. Why should the architect insist 
on yours? 

Why should the retailer push your line? To push a line 
is easy when consumer advertising has opened the door. To 
push a line for which the door has not been opened by con- 
sumer advertising is beyond the power of most of your re- 
tailers. 

Sheet Metal Must Be Advertised to Consumer. 

If the terneplate and sheet metal industry is to hold its 
own against competition, it must advertise. 

If we accept the conclusion that terneplate and other sheet 
metals should be branded and advertised, the question arises 
whether this can be more advantageously done by individual 
manufacturers or by the members of this organization co- 
operatively. 

In approaching this subject it is well to make a distinc- 
tion between industries engaged in the production of a raw 
material and industries which are essentially manufacturing, 
for these two types of industries present some very different 
phenomena. 

In the production of a raw material there are in the first 
place a vast multitude of producers. These produce under 
varying conditions with regard to soil, climate and stock and 
hence there are bound to be inherent variations in production. 
One man will produce a better quality or will produce at a 
lower cost than his neighbor. The competition between these 
men is essentially a competition in production. Each man 
produces as much and as cheaply as he can and each finds 
himself as an individual rather helpless when it comes to 
marketing. 

Case of California Orange Growers. 

Let us illustrate with the orange industry in California. 
The annual crop of oranges is rapidly increasing, and appar- 
ently this increase will continue. People move to California 
for the climate, and while there raise oranges. Speculators 
set out orange groves, and sel! fruit lands, guaranteeing cer- 
tain production. Thus production increases with little regard 
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for demand. The lands are held by several thousand owners, 
a great majority of whom are small operators. Each pro- 
ducer grows all that he can, and all that man and nature turn 
out must be sold, and must be sold promptly. Now in any 
fruit area where the supply catches the demand disaster 
quickly follows. The producer in a panic tries to save him- 
self and prices fall to a point where they merely cover picking, 
packing and transportation, and nothing is left for the grower. 
In fact, prices may fal! even below that cost, and the fruit may 
not be harvested. For example, last year in the peach indus- 
try supply caught the demand, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific the crop rotted on the trees. 
Demand Increase by Suggesting New Uses. 

In the fruit industry, therefore, since the supply cannot 
be regulated, the only salvation for the industry is to whip 
up the demand, and this the Californian Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change has successfully done. With an advertising appropri- 
ation considerably in excess of a quarter of a million a year, 
they are educating the public to new uses for oranges and 
lemons, and stimulating the public to increased consumption 
of the product in all its uses. In the winter of 1914-15, with 
a large crop and a poor selling season, when fewer dinner 
pails with oranges went to the factories and many tables felt 
the pinch of hard times, they marketed their crop without dis- 
aster, and in the following summer, with the largest crop of 
Valencias, they obtained the highest prices for several years. 

Another Case in Point. 

The California raisin growers faced a similar situation. 
The supply had caught the demand. Prices had fallen until 
they no longer returned interest on the investment in the 
vineyards. Growers who had mortgaged their places were 
obliged to abandon their vineyards to the mortgagor. To meet 
this situation the California Raisin Growers’ Association was 
formed with sufficient capital to buy the entire crop at the 
price that would save the grower. But their real problem was 
not to buy, it was to sell the crop. The existing crop had a 
hold over,—what would happen if they should strike a bumper 
crop? In their necessity they turned to national advertising. 
They told the public of the merits of raisins, and of new 
uses, such as for raisin bread, and so stimulated the demand 
for their product that although the much feared bumper crop 
did actually come last year, they were able to handle it without 
disaster. 

“But,” you say, “is there no limit to what may be done 
to stimulate the market for a product?” If you were to drive 
through the vineyards of Fresno, you would say that the 
whole world would not consume the raisins grown there. 
When you are informed that last year’s crop exceeded 100,000 
tons you feel sure that the world could not eat them. But 
100,000 tons distributed over 100,000,000 people is only about 
two pounds per capita, while consumption of raisins in Eng- 
land is said to be five or six pounds per capita. When the 
orange growers shipped 2,000 cars they felt they were reach- 
ing the limit of their market. Now that they ship 50,000 cars 
they feel that the capacity of the American people to consume 
their product can be vastly increased, 

¥ Market Can Be Developed. 

These two associations have demonstrated that a market 
can be developed through advertising and what has been done 
for oranges can, no dcubt, be done for many other products. 

In these industries where there are thousands of pro- 
ducers who produce under unequal conditions, the best solu- 
tion appears to be the use of co-operative advertising to de- 
velop the total market and for the individuals to compete for 
their portions of the market on the basis of their ability in 
production. 

But in manufacturing we strike a radically different sit- 
uation. A manufacturing industry is a good deal like a mile 
race: There are a multitude of starters when the industry is 
new, but as the industry develops the supply tends to catch the 
demand, and the number of competitors becomes smaller. As 
in the mile race, perhaps only a half dozen cross the tape and 
one receives the grand prize. 

Now when the industry narrows down to a few pro- 
ducers, all of whom are large, they all produce at practically 
the same advantage. 


In any manufacturing enterprise there are essentially 
three functions: buying, manufacturing, and selling. 


In most of the great industries, such as yours, the raw 
materials are bought in the open market and hence all buy 
with equal opportunity. 

Production Costs Standardized. 

As the industry progresses, manufacturing costs tend to 
become standardized. If one man discovers a better or a less 
expensive process, other manufacturers, under the spur of 
necessity, lift themselves also to a higher level. Today you 
go into a great textile city with specifications for a piece of 
cloth and the bid that one manufacturer will give you is sub- 
stantially the same as other manufacturers will give you, not 
by collusion but by virtue of the fact that the manufacturing 
costs of all for a given piece of work are substantially alike. 

Now, if all buy with equal opportunity and all manufac- 
ture at substantially the same costs, the competition between 
individuals is not a competition in production but a competi- 
tion in selling. He who sells best will best succeed, and that 
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is apt to mean that he will best succeed who uses the strongest 
selling method, and the strongest of all selling methods js 
national advertising. 

In the early stages of the industry when the demand was 
greater than the supply, selling was easy and they all thrived. 
But. in the day when the supply caught the demand, radical 
changes came over the manufacturing and the retailing of 
the products. 

Lesson From Automobile Industry. 

Let me illustrate with the automobile industry. As soon 
as a motor car was made more efficient than the horse, every 
man, woman and child wanted one. People would pay $25) 
just to stand in line so that they might have a chance to buy 
their favorite car. In that day the manufacturer made what 
he pleased, any number of cylinders, any appearance of car. 
In that day the retailer sold what he pleased. If he were an 
ex-bicycle man, he looked over the mechanics of a car and 
said, “This is the best car. I will recommend it.” If he were 
the nephew of an uncle he went to New York, was enter- 
tained at the show and said, “This is the best group of fel- 
lows. I will sell their car.” 

But in 1913 the supply caught the demand down to the 
$2,000 mark, and in 1914 pretty well down to the $1,000 mark. 
In that day a radical change took place in manufacturing and 
selling. The manufacturer no longer could make what he 
pleased; he had to make what the consumer wanted. And the 
retailer could no longer sell what he pleased; he must sell 
what the consumer preferred. If you will travel the country 
over and inquire in a hundred different cities which. automo- 
biles are the best sellers, and write down on a slip of paper 
the names of the cars in the order of their sales, when you 
get back you will find that your hundred different slips are 
nearly identical; that is, the order of auto sales in one city is 
practically the same as in every other city as far as the lead- 
ing six or eight cars are concerned. 

When the supply caught the demand the problem became 
no longer manufacturing, but selling, and when the problem 
became selling, it developed that the influence that could seli 
cars was not local, but national. In other words, where the 
competition became a competition in selling, the most power- 
ful influences prevailed and of all selling forces the most 
powerful are the national. By national influences we mean 
three: the merit of the product, the strength of their national 
advertising, and the efficiency of their national sales organi- 
zation. 

National Advertising Strongest Selling Influence. 

Hence it has developed with the individual manufacturer, 
as with the producer of raw materials, that the strongest sell- 
ing influence is national advertising. But the producers of 
raw materials, in the absence of exploitation on the part of 
the individual, have used this powerful influence cooperatively 
to develop the market and have left it to the individuals to 
compete with each other in production, while in the manufac- 
turing industry national advertising has, for the most part, 
been used by individual concerns. 

But just as the cooperative advertising in fruit industries 
has developed the market, the sum total of the advertising of 
the individuals in a manufacturing industry tends to develop 
the market. Take the automobile industry, for example: The 
automobile industry in 1915 spent in The Saturday Evening 
Post alone over $1,250,000. Tires, auto parts and auto acces- 
sories spent another $1,250,000 in that publication, that is, an 
industry smaller than the steel industry spent in one publica- 
tion alone last year two and a half million dollars. In this 
industry there has been no depression. Every year, regardless 
of economic conditions, has broken the record of every pre- 
ceding year. 

Now to apply this to the merchandising of terneplate and 
other sheet metals. The group of gentlemen before me, if I 
understand correctly, represents about 90 percent of the pro- 
duction and yet, if I understand correctly, represents only 
about 20 producing units; and the three largest firms, if I am 
accurately informed, will produce considerably more than 50 
percent of the entire product. 

If this be correct, the logical answer to your present prob- 
lem appears to be individual advertising. The individual with 
a high grade product has the opportunity to trademark his 
product, appeal to the consumer on a quality basis, and en- 
trench himself in the best part of the market. If several man- 
ufacturers, through national advertising, vie with each other 
for this market, the outcome of their advertising will be not 
only the development of the individual concerns, but will also 
be the development of the total market for the industry. 

It seems to us, therefore, that individual advertising 1S 
the best solution of your merchandising problem. [ut in 
stating this we would not want to be understood as meaning 
that cooperative advertising is impractical. Your need of ad- 
vertising seems to me real and immediate. Terneplate and 
other sheet metals should be advertised before competitive 
products get too strongly entrenched in the market. If for 
any reason individual advertisers are not ready to enter the 
lists, it seems to me that it would be well for this organiza- 
tion to protect the industry against the inroads of substitutes. 
As an example of cooperative advertising in a manufacturing 
industry, you have the cement industry which is analogous 
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to yours both in being a building material and in being pro- 
duced by a comparatively small number of concerns. 

Must Insure Market by Cooperative Advertising. 

This association needs advertising and the present is an 
advantageous time. For at present with abnormal conditions 
and large foreign orders your mills are busy at profitable 
prices. But when the day comes that you must look to the 
domestic market for the outlet for your product, you will 
find, I think, that the supply which your mills will wish to 
turn out will crowd the market. You will find, too, that com- 
petitive roofings and other substitutes by advertising have 
entrenched themselves in the market. From a psychological 
point of view, this is a bad time to appeal to this association 
for cooperative advertising. For cooperative advertising is 
usually the outgrowth of necessity. But, gentlemen, this is 
the time for your organization to act. In the day of your 
prosperity you should insure your market for the future by 
developing the domestic market before competitive products 
are too thoroughly entrenched. Under right conditions co- 
operative advertising will probably be found efficacious in de- 
veloping your market, either with or without the supplement 
of individual advertising, for there is no conflict between 
individual advertising and cooperative advertising. Both may 
take place at the.same time and both be successful. That is, 
the total market may be increased and the individual who is 
advertising may increase his share of the existing field. 

What Cooperative Advertising Can Accomplish. 

Cooperative advertising, under the right conditions, can 
do several things for you. 

1. It can do much to overcome the prejudices and mis- 
understandings on the part of retailer and consumer which 
now appear to interfere with your market. 

2. It can inform the public as to the most advantageous 
uses of terneplate and other sheet metals, as to the best 
method by which they may be put on and how they may be 
properly cared for. 

At the same time that this advertising is directly ap- 
pealing to ultimate consumers it will also attract the notice 
and arouse the interest of architects and contractors and 
bring these important factors to a more favorable frame of 
mind toward your products. Architects and contractors are 
dependent upon the satisfaction of their patrons. So long as 
you allow other roofing materials to have almost a monopoly 
in the use of advertising to develop the preference of the ul- 
timate consumer, so long must you expect that architects and 
contractors will reflect that same preference. Direct appeals 
to architects and contractors are no doubt of value, but the 
most effective way to reach architects and contractors is to 
reach the ultimate consumer. For what their patrons prefer, 
that will architects and contractors furnish. What their 
patrons oppose they can hardly be expected to urge. 

- 4. Last, but by no means least, the advertising of this 
association will reach the retail dealers, tend to overcome 
“soso indifference and teach them how to actively sell your 
ines, ; 

Retail Dealer Important Factor. 

The dealer is an important factor. He can do much to 
develop or retard your industry. He is usually willing to co- 
operate with the manufacturer in pushing those lines which 
the manufacturer is pushing by aggressive advertising him- 
self. He can hardly be expected, unaided, to combat the pow- 
erful influences that are sellirig other forms of roofing. 

With the dealer, as with the architect, it is to his interest 
to sell what the consumer wants, unless it is clearly to the 
consumer’s detriment. Advertising which will create a favor- 
able attitude on the part of consumers would, at the same 
time, create a better attitude on the part of dealers. 

These things, as it seems to me, cooperative advertising 
under right conditions can accomplish. 

Situation Requires Strong Leadership. 

__ The real difficulty in cooperative advertising is not the 
difficulty with advertising, but with cooperation. The adver- 
tising can be made to pay if you will invest in it sufficient 
money over a sufficiently long period. The real question, gen- 
tlemen, is, can yow hold together long enough to produce 
results? Cooperative advertising is ordinarily the outgrowth 
of necessity. As soon as it is effective, and the necessity 
becomes less acute, too frequently the cooperative advertising 
ceases until necessity again forces action. In this respect an 
individual is better able to maintain a persistent policy until 
success is attained. 

Cooperative advertising to succeed requires two things: 
In the first place, efficient and courageous leadership that will 
inspire confidence and hold the membership together until 
final and complete results are obtained; second, a sufficient 
amount of intelligence and faith on the part of those who 
contribute to cause them to stand loyally by their manager 
through periods of discouragement. 

Faith in Each Other as Well as in Leader. 

_ The real problem before you, gentlemen, in contemplat- 
ing cooperative advertising is this: Have you sufficient faith 
in each other and in your leaders to stand by your leaders 
through the period of discouragement, and more difficult than 
that, have you the persistency to stand by an advertising 
policy in a period of prosperity, when for the time being co- 
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operative action may seem unnecessary? If not, gentlemen, 
you had better leave cooperative advertising alone. For with- 
out faith in each other and persistency of policy you are not 
likely to get results commensurate with your expenditure. 
But gentlemen, if you have this courage, and this faith and 
this persistency, what you desire can be accomplished. You 
will be able to reach and increase your market and steady the 
demand for your products. You will be able to secure better 
cooperation from architects and contractors, you will be able 
to arouse the retail trade to more active efforts in your behalf, 
and, best of all, you will win the confidence of the consumer. 
For, in the last analysis, with metal, as with other lines, the 
consumer is king. His whim makes and unmakes manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers. Whoever wins his confidence 
wins the game, and whoever loses it, is lost. 


About seventy were present at the Supper and 
Louis Follet, Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, presided as toastmaster. 

After Mr. Parlin’s splendid and interesting ad- 
dress, Judge Early, of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, entertained the gathering with a 
number of humorous stories. He was in excellent 
form and told quite a few “reminiscences” in his 
usual happy vein. 

This was followed by a fine vaudeville program, 
which was also greatly enjoyed. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3. 

At the Saturday session which was called to order 
at 10:15 o'clock, a number of routine matters were 
disposed of, after which John Follansbee, of Fol- 
lansbee Brothers Company, led the discussion on 
“By What Method Can the Association Increase the 
Sales of Terne Plates and Sheet Metals as Roofing 
Materials?” 

The report of the Committee to Promote the Sale 
of Terne Plates and Other Sheet Metals showed that 
makers of other roofing materials are conducting an 
advertising campaign but that it was not prepared to 
recommend such a campaign for the metal roofing 
trade. It recommended that a publicity committee be 
appointed to collect information about the service and 
similar data in reference to metal roofing before any 
active movement be undertaken. 

Rudolph Tenk, Quincy, Illinois, sent a letter to the 
effect that the distribution of the booklet “What Con- 
stitutes a Good Tin Roof” had increased his trade. 

W. H. Jamison, American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany: “We cannot expect the trade papers to do it 
all for us. It is necessary that we co-operate in get- 
ting the truth about the product where it will create a 
demand. That can be done by nobody so well as by 
ourselves. The publicity campaign by the furnace 
makers has been beneficial and leads to the conclusion 
that if we do not follow their example we can at least 
co-operate in our plans to do more effective indi- 
vidual work.” 

John Follansbee: “If metal for roofing is not used 
to the extent that it should be, it is because there is 
not the enthusiasm required to advance its interests. 
Schools are training young men in the science and the 
craft and now there are schools for salesmen. What 
must we do to arouse more effort to have the material 
used for the gutters and leaders also used for the 
whole roof? I have had some experience with indi- 
vidual advertising that is not encouraging and believe 
we have got to go to the public.” 

The following paper, prepared by Louis Kuehn, of 
the Milwaukee Corrugating Company, entitled “What 
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is the Most Effective Method of Advertising for Our 
Individual Members?” was read by Secretary Fernley 


in the absence of Mr. Kuehn: 
What Is the Most Effective Method of Advertising for Individual 
Members? 

Never, to my knowledge, in the history of the Sheet Metal 
Building Industry have we felt more than at the present 
time the need of publicity exploiting the advantages of Sheet 
Metal for building purposes. 

Many consumers will not consider the use of Sheet Metal 
because they do not realize the advantages secured in the 
way of service and protection from fire and lightning. All 
advertising that is being done by manufacturers of Sheet 
Metal Building materials is in trade journals, such as the 
Metal Worker, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, 
the Hardware Age and other journals that are subscribed for 
by hardware dealers, tinners, and cornice makers. This 
method of advertising only results in getting your name be- 
fore the dealers who buy your goods, but it does not educate 
the consumer to demand Sheet Metal in preference to other 
material when he is about to build. 

There has been an unfortunate lack of forceful presenta- 
tion to consumers to demand Sheet Metal Products over com- 
petitive material. 

The publicity activities during the past few years of 
manufacturers and distributors of building materials, particu- 
larly roofing, such as that manufactured by the General Roof- 
ing Manufacturing Company, H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, The All Roofing Manufacturing Company, The Heppes 
Company, and others, have been productive of marvelous re- 
sults. Everywhere you find houses covered with asphalt 
shingles or prepared roofings. The Public in general knew 
very little of this product several years ago, but their atten- 
tion has been drawn to it intensively and repeatedly by the 
advertisements placed and sustained by the various manufac- 
turers. 

Cooperative Advertising by Lumber Manufacturers. 

During the period in which these manufacturers have 
been so active, the lumber interests have been keen to the 
situation and have also started a general advertising cam- 
paign to promote the welfare and sale of their products. 

The cost for carrying on a general publicity campaign 
assessed against the various members is very small com- 
pared with results obtained, and the fact that all these con- 
cerns continue and increase their advertisements from time 
to time is ample proof that the results of the expenditures are 
highly satisfactory. 

Go out and talk to the ordinary layman about Metal 
Shingles for a residence—and what do you learn? He has 
a vague idea—if any—of the meritorius features of this par- 
ticular product, and has not, in 99 cases out of 100, given it 
any consideration whatsoever. 

It’s the duty of those—now—without any delay—who 
are interested in the manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
Sheet Metal Building Products to take some action to edu- 
cate the consumer why he should buy, and to demonstrate 
to the dealer why he should sell Sheet Metal in preference to 
other products. 

Advocates National Advertising Campaign by Association. 

A national advertising campaign should be started at once 
and developed as rapidly as possible, and not allowed to die 
out as it did a couple of years ago. 

It requires an association to perform comprehensively an 
invaluable work of this kind. Data and statistics must be 
collected and assembled, and an association can do this work 
at the minimum of cost to the individual manufacturer. 

There are many details connected with a general adver- 
tising campaign of this sort which would have to be worked 
out carefully by a committee assisted by some organization 
engaged for that purpose, and the initiative steps should be 
taken at once. 

If the plans suggested by some of the members a little 
over two years ago had materialized, the advertising and 
general educational work that would have been done through 
building magazines, farm publications, builders’ papers, etc., 
since that time would have had a great tendency to make de- 
mands and sales for Metal Building Products much heavier 
than they are at present. 

And you, Gentlemen, naturally would have reaped your 
share of the increased profits following increased distribu- 
tion. 

There are reasons—many of them—why Sheet Metal 
Building Products, particularly metal roofing, should be used, 
but the manufacturers of other than Sheet Metal Products 
will not tell the General Public what these reasons are. It is 
up to us to impart this information to the man who builds. 

Perpetual Educational Campaign to Dealer and Consumer. 

The biggest thing in our line of business—for one and 
for all—that can possibly be done is to maintain a perpetual 
educational advertising campaign to keep our Products con- 
tinually—not only before the dealer, but more particularly 
before the consumer, so that we are in a position to meet 
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and combat the efforts made by manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of other materials with which we have to compete. 

To carry on a campaign of this sort means only a sma! 
expenditure from all interested, and there is no doubt what- 
soever but that the results would more than justify the ex- 
penditures. You may rest assured, Gentlemen, that unless 
an educational and promotion campaign of this sort is car- 
ried on, it is obvious that the manufacturers of other products, 
who are more alive to the situation, will more and more sup- 
plant our Products by those which they are putting out. 

The situation is serious and deserves not only considera- 
tion, but demands immediate action. 

I would advocate without any delay the appointment of 
a committee to meet frequently and devise ways and means 
by which work of this sort can be handled. If our executives 
are too much occupied with other matters to give this work 
close and frequent attention, let’s place it in the hands of the 
managers of our sales and advertising departments, from 
which a committee could be selected to outline plans and to 
consult with various advertising agencies with a view to deter- 
mining the best methods to be adopted, and when all of this 
information has been collected and properly analyzed, it can 
then be placed before the members of the Metal Branch of 
the National Hardware Association, or a committee appointed 
by that Branch for that purpose. 

In this connection it is timely that I mention that the 
details involved in maintaining such a campaign will not 
represent a burden on the individual members participating 
in the cost of the campaign. If connection is made with a 
reputable merchandising agency, plans will be worked out 
with the Association Secretary that will not only centralize 
the analysis of consumer distribution—zone and national con- 
sumption—preparation of consumer, jobber and dealer copy— 
booklet, broadsides, signs, mailing inserts, stickers, prospect 
follow-ups,. dealer follow-ups, etc.; but the burden of arrang- 
ing for the persistent and periodical distribution of these will 
fall on the agency. This is not just an opinion. I carefully 
analyzed a prospectus submitted by a merchandizing agency 
when the matter was up for consideration a couple of years 
ago by the Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, 
and was agreeably surprised to note the way the carrying 
out of the complete details had been provided for. 

All, or at least—most of the members are more or less 
familiar with the work that was carried on about two years 
ago, and I believe that at that time they all realized the im- 
portance of a general publicity campaign. 

It was at this time that the Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers had started subscriptions to carry on a large cam- 
paign, and I feel that they can now be approached and will 
look with favor upon this project. 

The matter died out, however, through lack of interest, 
but let us—at this time—revive that enthusiasm with a definite 
purpose to have the work carried through to a successful 
termination. 

I regret very much that I could not be with you in per- 
son today, but I trust that all those present will participate 
heartily in the discussion of this very important subject and 
that, as a result of this meting, we finally will secure the 
co-operation of all interested in Sheet Metal Building Products 
to carry on the most effective method of advertising our 
goods. 

A motion was made by F. O. Schoedinger providing 
for the appointment of a committee on advertising to 
prepare a plan for raising a fund for publicity pur- 

. 4 


poses. 

F. O. Schoedinger, Columbus, Ohio, led the dis- 
cussion on “The Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe 
Situation,” which was followed by a discussion on 
“Inflexible Contracts from the Jobbers’ Standpoint,” 
led by F. J. McNeive, of W. F. Potts, Son and Com- 


pany, whose introductory remarks follow: 
Address of F. J. McNeive. 

The subject assigned me by your Committee—‘“Inflexible 
Contracts From the Jobber’s Standpoint”—is one of vital in- 
terest, not only to the jobber, but to the manufacturer as 
well. Those who favor the Inflexible Contract contend that 
it would stop speculation, and force more conservative buy- 
ing, and they further assert, that the Flexible Contract 1s 
nothing more or less than an option, exercised only in the 
event of an advance in the market. 

While for the sake of argument we will admit the ap- 
parent logic of their first contention, we do not believe, that 
any reputable firm regards a contract merely as an option, 
devoid of any moral obligation. Speaking for ourselves, it 
has been our policy to confine our business to a limited num- 
ber of mills in preference to “shopping around.” When 
these mills announce their prices for a given period, it is our 
custom to place contracts with them for our requirements, 
basing our estimates upon carefully prepared records after 
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making due allowance for current business conditions, and 


future outlook. 
Question of Loyalty. 


To reminisce a little, we recall on several occasions when 
prices for these periods were announced, the figures quoted 
by various competitive mills, were one and the same—show- 
ing quite a unison of thought. There have been times, too, 
when these uniform prices were not upheld, and the inevit- 
able break followed. No doubt, there will be a repetition of 
the aforesaid conditions in the future, and if the Inflexible 
Contract is then in vogue, who will be the one to be penal- 
ized—the loyal friend or the free lance? Is it just for the 
mills in the event of a break in price to hold their loyal 
patrons to the contract figure and to sell his competitor who 
perhaps favors them with business only when their price is 
attractive at a lower level? 

As we understand it, a jobber is the natural distributor 
of a mill’s products. To be successful, he is forced to fol- 
low market conditions closely. He is compelled to accept 
any loss on his stock that a market reduction may entail. 
Is it fair to expect him to take a further loss on material 
that has not been made? Should the mills not stand their 
share of loss as well? 

Jobber Must Meet Two Kinds of Competition. 

It might be well for our mill friends to consider that 
the exclusive jobber is not only compelled to compete with 
his own kind, but with the manufacturer who disposes of 
his products through branch houses. 

In the light of these facts, in our judgment it would be 
advisable for the jobber to ponder well before endorsing the 
Inflexible Contract, and we are not willing to do so at this 
time. 

We all realize that abnormal conditions have prevailed 
in our business during the past year, and it should be borne 
in mind that our remarks or criticisms of the Inflexible Con- 
tract are based upon conditions as they exist in normal times. 

Much more could be said both pro and con on this sub- 
ject, but your Committee merely requested me to make a 
few remarks, expressing our views that would lead up to a 
general discussion of this much debated subject, among the 
members present. 

W. C. Carroll, of the American Sheet and Tin Plate 


Company, then offered the motion that a rising vote 
of thanks be given to the presiding officer, Mr. Don- 
levy, for the increased value of the meeting given by 
his excellent suggestions in introducing the speakers. 

The meeting, which was declared l-y every one to be 
the best in the history of the Metal Branch, was then 
adjourned. 





WHO MAKES DICKINSON ICE CREAM 
FREEZER? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Can you tell me who makes the “Dickinson” ice 
-cream freezer? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
————, Iowa, June 6, 1916. 


” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GAS BURNER. 
From H. J. Woolford, Box 711, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Kindly advise who makes a gas burner to be used 


in a warm air heater. 

Ans.—Advance Manufacturing Company, 
Pennsylvania; Century Stove Company, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; M. F. Tallmadge, Buffalo, New York, 
and Standard Heating and Radiator Company, 100 
Barbeau Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

VAPOR OIL STOVES. 


From C. H. Meusel, Charles City, Iowa. , 
Can you tell me who manufactures vapor oil stoves 


besides the Detroit Vapor Stove Company? 

Ans.—Dangler Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
New Process Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Ringen Stove Company, 825 Chouteau Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri; and Schneider and Trenkamp Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; all divisions of the American 
Stove Company. 








Erie, 
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SCRAP METALS. 
From the Durham Mercantile Company, Durham, Kansas. 

Can you tell us who in Kansas City, Missouri, buys 
scrap metals? 

Ans.—Sonken-Galamba Iron & Metal Company, 
and Feinberg, Wayne and Company; both of that 
city. 

SUNBURY. HORSE POKES, 
From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 
Who makes the “Sunbury” horse pokes? 
Ans.—Wheaton and Cutley, Sunbury, Ohio. 
OSBORN’S AND FERGUSON’S IC CHARCOAL TIN. 

From Newlin and Watson, Chrisman, Illinois. 

Please tell us who jobs Osborn’s and Ferguson’s 


IC Charcoal Tin. 

Ans.—J. M. and L. A. Osborn, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Ferguson Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

1900 WASHING MACHINE, 


From Harry M. Young, Monmouth, Illinois. 
Please tell me where and by whom the “1900” 


Washing Machine is manufactured. 
Ans.—The 1900 Washer Company, Binghamton, 
New York. 
CRESTLAWN LAWN MOWER. 


From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 
Please tell us who manufactures the “Crestlawn’ 


lawn mower. 
Ans.—F. and N. Lawn Mower Company, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 
COLONIAL LAWN MOWER. 


From H. H. Wilke, Horicon, Wisconsin. 
Please advise who makes the 


mower. 
Ans.—Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, 
New York, and 63 East Lake Street, Chicago. 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS. 


From the Nelson Manufacturing Company, Deerfield, Wis- 
consin. 


Kindly tell us who makes asbestos products. 

Ans.—Abestos Protected Metal Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania; Federal Asbestos Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Franklin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Franklin, Pennsylvania; and H. F. Watson, 
rie, Pennsylvania. 

METAL CEILING DIES. 

From Pinney and Boyle Manufacturing Company, Santa Fe 

Avenue and 5lst Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Will you kindly give us names of manufacturers 


b 


“Colonial” lawn 


of metal ceiling dies? 

Ans.—Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, 
New York; Canton Foundry and Machine Company, 
Canton, Ohio; and Standard Die and Specialty Com- 
pany, 169 North Jefferson Street, Chicago. 


~~ 
> 


PUBLICITY AND FRAUDS. 





When a crook prepares for a crime he removes all 
marks and labels from his clothes. His first care is 
to carry no clew to his identity. 

Likewise, manufacturers who 
cheapen their product, deliberately avoid publicity. 

They no more advertise their brands than a pick- 
Neither of them wants to be 
reason.—Herbert 


adulterate and 


pocket shows his hands. 


and for the same 





remembered 
Kaufman. 
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Lecture Prepared for National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors 











During the past winter a series of Lectures was 
prepared ‘by the Lecture Committee of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors and as they 
were sent out by the Committee’s Chairman, Frank B. 
Hiller, Cleveland, Ohio, they were published in 
AMERICAN ArTISAN. The fifth Lecture was published 
on pages 42 and 43 of the April 29th issue. 

In this the sixth and last Lecture of this series, the 
Committee lays stress upon the necessity for vacation 
periods in the well planned schedule of every business 
and incidentally emphasizes the fact that such a vaca- 
tion period will be extremely profitable in more than 
one way if it be spent at the Twelfth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors which is to be held June 20, 21, 22 and 23 at 
Peoria, Illinois. 

The sixth Lecture follows: 

Vacations and Conventions. 


Every red-blooded man needs a “vacation” occasionally— 
the oftener he indulges in such, the better. This statement 
may sound like a heresy but every medical man—and lots of 
others—know it is true. There may be men who don’t need 
vacations, there are cases on record of men who violated 
every rule of health and lived to a green old age, but their 
number is small and such cases are growing rarer every year. 

Why is it that the death of a man past 75 years of age 
is an event good for a half column in any daily paper? Be- 
cause it is “news” and “news” is the unusual. Statistics 
which are unimpeachable show that the average length of 
human life has been greatly lengthened in the last 40 years. 
They also show that this improvement is due entirely to the 
improved care of the infant—that infant mortality has been 
tremendously decreased but—what is more to the point—that 
the death rate of the adult population, past 40 years, in this 
country is increasing yearly and that the increase is attributa- 
ble to a class of ailments directly identified with the modern 
stress of life—disease of the brain, kidneys, heart and circula- 
tory systems, generally—all diseases attributable to excess of 
a protein diet, lack of carefree exercise in the open air—ex- 
cessive strain of the brain and nerve centers—which control 
the heart action and the large blood vessels. Few men take 
the time or the trouble to think about these matters of im- 
mediate vital import nor do they concern themselves greatly 
about the advice of the physician until he is needed to remedy 
— ailment caused by criminal neglect of the body—and 
mind. 


The great rejuvenator of the brain and nerve tissue—the 
stuff that controls all the vital functions, is rest. The tired 
muscles can be reccuped by sleep—so can the brain—but the 
best rest and tonic combined for muscles, nerves and brain 
is the rest identified with change—so long as it is not ex- 
hausting in itself and reasonably pleasurable. The ordinary 
recreation of the evening—after work hours—if, indeed taken 
at all and the night hours not devoted to effort—is enough to 
keep up the average balance, if an entire day’s rest in seven 
is indulged in with regularity and, under ordinary, normal 
conditions such a regime could be followed for a lifetime 
without the need of any more extended period of rest. 

Modern Conditions of Life Require Periods of Rest. 

The pioneers of this country—men who lived and worked 
much in the open, it is well known, required no rest cures or 
sanatoria for nervous breakdown nor would the men of this 
generation, were they to live in the same fashion, but the con- 
ditions of business life in the crowded cities are such that the 
nervous strain produces early in life, pronounced symptoms of 
brain fag, nervous exhaustion or enfeebled heart action. For 
these conditions there can be no thought of an antidote con- 
sisting merely of a night’s sleep or a Sunday’s outing. A 
period of rest extended enough to permit thorough recupera- 
tion of exhausted brain cells is the one and sovereign remedy 
—any change that will persuade the mind from the mechan- 
ical processes of every day routine is beneficial-——as to what 
form the recreation shall assume can best be judged by the 
individual. 


If he has cultivated a hobby—a healthful one—let him 
pursue that—if it be an open air sport—particularly one that 
will bring the muscles into healthful activity—so much the 
better. Of all forms of change or “Vacation” let us say 
(the “vacating” of the mind from every-day thoughts) none 
offers a better solution of the problem than a course of travel 
if undertaken with intelligence. In travel, away from the 
accustomed scenes of every-day life and work, is to be found 
the best safeguard from the tendency to “drift” in body or 
in thought into “something that has got to be taken care 
of.” Few people have the strength of mind without getting 
away from physical proximity to them. Best of all is the 
recreative effect of new stimulus upon the brain centers— 
this being an accepted physiological fact. 


Travel a Rest Producer. 


It is well understood that, the more highly organized a 
man’s mental and nervous structure, the sooner will he re- 
spond to the effects of a change of environment. Travel, to 
derive the greatest pleasure and benefit, should be undertaken 
under conditions permitting the maximum of open air life 
and that means, to the average man, in these United States, 
in the summer and early fall. The great majority of us are 
not so fortunately situated as to business or worldly posses- 
sions that we can spend our winters amid the balmy delights 
of the Caribbeans, in Bermuda, or Florida, or in the terrestrial 
paradise of Southern Arizona and California. 

The class which can permit itself these luxuries does not, 
as a rule, require much advice upon the subject of vacations. 
It may be noted, however, that, so far as certain of the build- 
ing trades are concerned, there is a quite extensive and cer- 
tainly increasingly large exception to this general statement: 
In many of our northern cities, the period of “slackest” opera- 
tions is during the late winter months, and, with the compara- 
tively low cost of transportation and the reasonable “cost of 
living,” numbers of contractors are adding, from year to 
year, to their efficiency and to their tenure of life, by spend- 
ing, each winter, from several weeks to as many months in 
Florida. 

But to return to our “average man’”—he must take his 
“outing” —if at all—in the summer—a week if he can—two or 
three or more, if he be fortunate. Where shall he go? If he 
is the possessor of a reliable auto and the expense of “gas” 
weighs not too heavily upon him, he enjoys a radius of ac- 
tion which will enable him to go to many places and to wit- 
ness many scenes of beauty which would be denied him if 
traveling by rail. While tastes may differ it may be stated 
that the long-distance journey or the sight-seeing tour into 
an unknown country or one with unimproved roads had best 
be undertaken by rail. 


Conventions as a Means of Recreation. 


There is another type of vacation, and it is equally as 
efficacious as the sight-seeing tour, for it involves the change 
of mental processes—it is the one upon which one meets new 
men, new faces—new minds. Conventions are among the 
very best hygienic institutions of modern life—for they offer 
opportunities for a change of scene and evironment and 
for the relaxation of coming in contact, at once, with new 
personalities and new ideas. This country of ours is so 
large, its physical features so marked and its population so 
cosmopolitan that we have bred here variations of type which 
afford almost as many interesting contrasts as one could en- 
counter in a tour of Europe—with the added advantage’ of 
being able to meet them upon common ground and to speak 
their language. 

In a national gathering of any size or standing are ga- 
thered “many men of many minds”—and very often some 
of the best minds. As a rule the men with sufficient initia- 
tive or impulse to attend such conclaves are men who have 
distinguished themselves in their chosen fields at home. 
From contact with such minds much profit and pleasure can 
be derived—the properly-conducted convention really offers @ 
post-graduate course in applied business science in its pleas- 
antest sense, while the friendships originating there are often 
of the most sincere and lasting type. 

No man in any way identified with the Sheet Metal In- 
dustry should permit himself to refrain from attending the 
next Annual Convention of the National Association to be 
held at Peoria, June 20, 21, 22 and 23, except for the most 
urgent reason. 


_ It will exert a beneficial influence upon him worth many 
times its cost. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,184,766. Lock. Stanley Mihel, Chicago, Ill. Filed Nov. 
24, 1915. 

1,184,780. Clothes-Pin. Albert G. Smisek, Lesueur Cen- 
ter, Minn. Filed Sept. 23, 1915. 


1,184,784. Chimney-Cleaner. 
stein, Wis. Filed Nov. 18, 1915. 

1,184,838. Implement for Washing Clothes. 
wards, New York, N. Y. Filed July. 16, 1915. 
_ 1,184,851. Dish-Holder. Garabed Haroutunian and Sar- 
kis Haroutunian, Chelsea, Mass. Filed Aug. 18, 1915. 
_ 1,184,856. Garden-Tool. Theodore G. Johnson, Kansas 
City, Mo. Filed Aug. 23, 1915. 

1,184,875. Safety-Razor. Charles T, Ridgely, Springfield, 
Ohio, assignor to The Ridgely-Murray Company, Springfield, 


John J. Steiner, New Hol- 


Albert Ed- 


Ohio. Filed Dec. 18, 1915. 
1,184,901. Heater for Capping-Tools and Soldering-Irons. 


William A. Walker, Enterprise, Miss. Filed Sept. 4, 1915. 

1,184,950. Lock Mechanism for Firearms. Grant Ham- 
mond, Hartford, Conn., assignor to Dalton Arms Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. Filed July 21, 1915. 

1,175,036. Animal-Trap. John H. Williams and Sherman 
Blosser, Council Grove, Kans. Filed Jan. 28, 1916. 

1,185,051. Combined Water-Heater and Oven. Albert J. 
Bos, Evansville. Ind. Filed Jan. 6, 1916. 

1,185,055. Fly-Catcher. Charles L. Burr and 
Maker, Hibbing, Minn. Filed Apr. 21, 1915. 

1,185,093. Edger for Lawns. Michael 
Beach, Cal. Filed Dec. 13, 1915. 

1,185,100. Gate-Operating Mechanism. 
Hudson, Dearborn, Mo. Filed May %, 1915. 

1,185,101. Washing-Machine. David A. Jenkins, Rye Val- 
ley, Oreg. Filed Dec. 11, 1915. 
_ _ 1,185,140. Washing-Machine. Henry C. Stamm, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. Filed Sept. 14, 1915. 

1,185,157. Hinge. William Yates, Glen Rock, N. J. Filed 
Mar. 13, 1916, 

1,185,179. Clothes-Line Pulley. Roland E. Chattaway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Sept. 24, 1915. 

1,185,183. Rear Sight for Rifles. Anthony G. 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Filed Dec. 17, 1915. 

_ 1,185,189. Door-Hanger. Henry L. Ferris, Harvard, II1., 
assignor to Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Company, Harvard, IIl. 
Filed Jan. 13, 1916. 


Harry 
Healy, Long 


Norman J. C. 


Derse, 





1,185,190. Brad-Setter. William H. Fitzgerald and Hu- 
bert J. Parsons, Thomaston, Conn. Filed June 19, 1913. 

1,185,204. Wire-Stretcher. John W. Keller, Peru, Iowa. 
Filed July 22, 1914. 

1,185,212. Fence-Wire Stretcher. 
Marion, lowa. Filed Apr. 8, 1916. 

1,185,215. Hose-Coupling. John Lezzeni, Fairfax, Cal. 
Filed Mar. 17, 1915. 

1,185,217. Gate-Latch. Franklin W. Lilly, Winlock, Wash. 
Filed Jan. 30, 1913. 

1,185,233. Hinge. Benjamin F. Minnis, Port Gibson, 
Miss., assignor of one-half to Samuel H. Bagnell, Port Gibson, 
Miss. Filed Apr. 1, 1916. 

1,185,250. Combination Knife and Ax. William E. Seelye, 
Spokane, Wash. Filed Nov. 30, 1915. 

1,185,282. Washing-Machine. James Blumer, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Aug. 25, 1915. 

1,185,287. Clothes-Drier. Benjamin D. 
tings, Minn. Filed June 12, 1914. 

1,185,398. Combination-Pliers. John C. Harju, Michigan, 
N. D. Filed Feb. 21, 1916. 

1,185,400. Stovepipe-Joint. Jesse A. L. Hefner, Landis- 
burg, W. Va. Filed Oct. 21, 1915. 

1,185,409. Antirattler Attachment for Doors. 
seph Kane, Simsbury, Conn. Filed Apr. 4, 1916. 

1,185,422. Windlow-Latch. Dominick P. Mammelli, New 
Orleans, La. Filed Jan. 17, 1916. 

1,185,425. Device for Stretching Wire and the Like. 
Henry T. Miller, Hot Springs, Ark. Filed Sept. 23, 1914. 

1,185,437. Door-Hanger. George H. Rice, Moons, N. Y. 
Filed Oct. 19, 1915. 

1,185,452. Animal-Trap. 
Ohio. Filed Oct. 15, 1915. 


Sylvester P. Leverich, 


Cadwell, Has- 


John Jo- 


Wooster A. Tucker, Nevada, 


1,185,466. Bread-Cutter. Harry Bowman Baxter, New- 
comerstown, Ohio. Filed Mar. 27, 1915. 

1,185,468. Lock and Latch. Werner Wilhelm Borg, Bal- 
timore, Md. Filed Oct. 6, 1915. 

1,185,535. Clothes-Line Pulley. Amos C. Purdy, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. Filed Aug. 25, 1913. ; 

1,185,426. Combined Rake and Pitchfork. Theodore Mil- 
ler and Clayton A. Seargent, Grafton, W. Va. Filed Apr. 28, 
1915. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








SOME NON-FERROUS METALS FIRMING UP 
WHILE IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
CONTINUE ON HIGH LEVEL. 





The metal market during the past week was fea- 
tured by a steadying in prices in some of the non- 
ferrous lines which had been weakening during the 
past month. In most of the iron and steel lines the 
high prices have interfered to some extent with heavy 
purchases but in some of these the rush of buying 
continues unabated especially in plates and wire prod- 
ucts. It is being fairly generally admitted that prices 
have reached their highest level and that declines are 
likely to come in some lines before active buying will 
be resumed. The total volume of business transacted 
during the week—notwithstanding the quiet condition 
which obtains in some of the lines—is still far above 
normal, and there is little or no doubt in any one’s 
mind who is at all posted on the underlying conditions 
that generally speaking the entire metal products field 
will continue at a prosperous rate for a considerable 
time to come. 


—_—_——- 


STEEL. 

The situation in the steel market is probably best 
indicated by the fact that during the week an oppor- 
tunity has been offered by the mills to their regular 
customers among agricultural machinery makers to 
cover a part of their requirements for 1917 at 2.69 
cents Chicago mill for soft steel bars. This is the 
figure made by the leading interest and other mills are 
maintaining the same figure, showing no disposition to 
quote a lower price. It is a fact also that while most 
of the steel mills in this district have booked consider- 
able tonnage which cannot possibly be delivered until 
the early month of 1917 no effort has been made to 
take contracts for delivery in that period from others 
than the agricultural implement makers. In the Pitts- 
burgh district, specifications for steel bars continue 
heavy, but there is little new buying reported. Some 
of the mills in the Pittsburgh locality have been 
actively soliciting orders for delivery during the first 
quarter of 1917 on the basis of 2.50 cents for steel 
bars. The high price of structural shapes continues 
to act as a damper upon building contracts and only a 
small amount of business has been transacted during 
the week. Manufacturers are asking 2.69 cents Chi- 
cago mill for shapes for delivery “at convenience,” 
which means for shipment during the early part of 
IQI7. 

There is scarcely any new buying of steel plates 
but there is no let up of activity on the part of the 
mills, as specifications against contracts continue 
heavy and the mills have not been able to catch up 
on their deliveries. Plates are being held at a range 
from 2.94 cents to 3.19 cents Chicago mill for future 


delivery, which means not earlier than January 1, 
1917. 
COPPER. 

The copper market continues rather quiet, but there 
is less evidence of sagging prices than a week ago 
although second hands are still offering smaller quan- 
tities on a basis of 28 to 28% cents Electrolytic for 
nearby delivery. The larger producers who have 
nothing for sale until after September Ist are not 
making any change in their quotation of 29.25 cents 
for Electrolytic for October delivery. Ordinary Lake 
for prompt and June shipment is quoted in the out- 
side market at 28 to 28% cents and Casting copper at 
26 to 26% cents. The New York Customhouse re- 
ports exports of copper since June Ist amounting to 
6,619 tons, with a total of 113,610 tons exported since 


‘January 1, 1916. There has been no change in the 


warehouse prices on sheet copper, the basic quotation 
being 3714 cents per pound. 


TIN. 

The undertone of the tin market is not as steady as 
it might be, due partly to the lack of demand and due 
partly to the expectations of better shipments from 
London, England. The market may be quoted at 44% 
cents for Spot with June at 4414 cents. This is about 
2% cents lower than a week ago. The Chicago ware- 
houses have reduced their prices one cent per pound, 
the new quotations being Pig tin, 50 cents and Bar tin, 
51 cents. 

LEAD. 

With only a small amount of business being done, 
the lead market has been fairly steady during the 
week. The leading producer is quoting 7 cents per 
pound New York, with 6.92% cents East St. Louis, 
while the outside interests are naming prices ranging 
from 6.95 cents to 7% cents New York and 6.92% 
cents to 7.12% cents for East St. Louis. Chicago 
warehouses have reduced their quotations thirty 
points, the new prices being—American pig, $6.60 and 
Bar, $8.10 per 100 pounds. 





SOLDER. 


Chicago warehouse quotations on solder are % 
cent lower than a Week ago the new prices being as 
follows: XXX Guaranteed, % « Y%, 29 cents; Com- 
mercial, % & %, 27 cents; Number [ Plumbers’, 
25 cents. 


WIRE PRODUCTS. 
Stocks of wire products in the hands of the mills 
are very low and a falling off in demand for ship- 
ment to consumers in this country during the past 
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ten days has come as a relief to the manufacturers. 
f-xport demand for all kinds of wire material is de- 
cidedly heavy and besides the European governments 
which have been negotiating for approximately 300,- 
00 tons of barb wire and staples which are expected 
co be completed in a few days, South American and 
far Eastern countries have been making inquiries for 
large quantities. 

WARM AIR HEATER SUPPLIES ADVANCE IN 

PRICES. 

Manufacturers of registers, borders, and faces have 
advanced their prices, the new quotations averaging 
about 20 percent higher than those which have ob- 
tained the past few months. Double wall pipe has 
also gone up, the new prices being about 10 percent 
higher. Retail prices on wood faces have been ad- 
vanced to 40 cents a foot instead of 30 cents. It is 
stated by a prominent manufacturer that the large 
increase in cost of material and the higher wages paid 
to labor made it absolutely necessary to advance prices 
on these lines. 


TIN PLATE. 

The tin plate market reflects considerable strength 
and it is more than likely that quotations will be 
established at not lower than 6 cents base before 
July 1st. Many consumers are attempting to supple- 
ment contracts placed during the latter part of 1915. 
The mills have been working at full capacity for a 
long time,-but owing to the heavy demand have not 
been able to build up large stocks. 


SHEETS. 

Blue annealed sheets in the Chicago market are 
decidedly stronger, especially on gauges from Io to 
16 where quotations have advanced as high as $3.00 
per ton. Sales have been made during the week at 
prices ranging from 3.24 to 3.44 cents Chicago mill. 
Black sheets remain at about the same figure as has 
been the case for several weeks, although narrower 
widths may be obtained from some mills as low as 
3.04 cents Chicago mill. The regular price for 28 
gauge black sheets runs from 3.09 to 3.19 cents Chi- 
cago mill. The demand is not particularly heavy and 
mills are able to take on some tonnage: for prompt 
delivery athough contracts on their books will keep 
them busy for several months. The decline in spelter 
has awakened some interest in the galvanized sheet 
market and a number of sales have been reported at 
around 5 cents Chicago. In the Pittsburgh district, 
28 gauge galvanized sheets are quoted at from 4.75 
to 4.85 cents. 


OLD METALS. 

The iron and steel scrap and old metal market con- 
tinues very dull owing to the disinclination of buyers 
to take on any considerable quantity. Quotations are 
as follows: Old steel axles, $24.00 to $24.50; old iron 
axles, $23.00 to $23.50; steel springs, $15.50 to $16.00; 
Number 1 wrought iron, $15.25 to $15.75; Number 1 
cast iron, $12.00 for net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows per pound: Light copper, 18 





. tons. 
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cents ; light brass, 11 cents; lead, 6 cents; zinc scrap, 
7 cents; aluminum, 30 cents. 


SPELTER. 

The spelter market has shown considerable im- 
provement during the week and there has been quite a 
number of inquiries for export to foreign countries. 
This is not the most important feature, however, be- 
cause the heaviest demand has come from domestic 
galvanizing dealers. As a result prices are again ad- 
vancing and prime western brands are quoted at 1334 
to 1356 cents for prompt delivery, with June 13% to 
13% cents and July at 12% to 13 cents East St. Louis. 
Chicago warehouses continue to quote spelter at 14% 
cents, but have reduced the price on sheet zinc $1.00, 
the new quotation being $23.50 in cask lots and $23.75 
to $24.25 in less than cask lots. 


PIG IRON. 

The production record of pig iron for the month 
of May is greater than that of any previous month 
in the history of this country, showing.a gain of 
nearly 1,000 tons per day above the record for April. 
It is interesting to note that the daily average produc- 
tion since January 1, 1916—106,365 tons—is a higher 
figure than has been obtained in any month prior to 
March, 1916. So far as the buying is concerned in 
the Chicago district, there is practically no business, 
as most of the consumers are well covered for the last 
half of the year and the situation does not tempt them 
to seek contracts for 1917. Prices remain steady at 
$19.00 Chicago furnace for Northern Number 2 Foun- 
dry and $19.50 for Malleable. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, there is also very little activity so far as new 
business is concerned. Specifications against contracts 
are heavy, however, and prices are maintained firmly. 
The Birmingham pig iron market is rather weak. As 
a general proposition it may be said that $15.00 is the 
ruling quotation for Southern Number 2 Foundry for 
either Spot or forward delivery, although in quite a 
number of cases $15.50 is reported to have been ob- 
tained. 

Rogers, Brown and Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, June 9, 1916: 

That there must soon be an active buying movement 
seems assured and indications are toward a pig iron shortage. 

The present growing demand for export iron is very re- 
assuring. In view of the talk about war orders, it will no 
doubt surprise some to learn that at present we are not ex- 
porting nearly the tonnage of pig iron that we did before 
the outbreak of the war. In 1913 we exported 277,648 tons 
of pig iron, while in 1915 this dropped down to about 225,000 
We are gradually regaining lost ground and it is 
reported that we are at present exporting at the rate of 250,- 
000 tons per year. With the tendency toward lower ocean 
rates, it appears as though we should soon be exporting at 
least the normal tonnage and at the close of the war de- 
mands made upon us by foreign countries will greatly ex- 
ceed normal. we 

We do not, however, have to use our imaginations as to 
what may happen in the future to find grounds for the con- 
tinuance of an active pig iron market. The steel industry 
is still running its record-breaking pace, as is true in the case 
of practically all finished lines into which pig iron is poured. 
With the finished product in great demand there must be a 
continued demand for the raw material. Reports received 
from the pig iron associations show that stocks on the fur- 
nace yards throughout the country continue to decrease. 


The coke market has been going along smoothly without a 
great deal of excitement. There has been a decided decrease 


in the amount going to the Pacific Coast from abroad, which 
has acted to the advantage of the Southern producers. 
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LEAD. 
METALS. fenerions PUEccsysepueisseciece #7 4 
bec ebar as eoenbenenee re 44 81 
a Rational (White) brands (in less 
than 100 tb. lots), per Ib........ 11 
Sheet. 
PIG IRON. Pull coils........ per 100 lbs. $6 25 
Northern Fdy., No. 1.........-$18 50 Cat 0008 css0008 per 100lbs. 6 30 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.......-.. 18 00 
ee en a a ‘. seebiow a 4 ALUMINUM 
t op INO. Loccccccces 
Selina Wigs Me. 2.>....2+0- 18 09 Catload lots. 
Southern Fdy., No. 3........++ 17 75 | No.1 Pure Ingot...... perlb. $0 60 
Lake Sup. Charcoal.........-- 20 75 | Sheets.......+..0++-- 75 
Malleable.....ccccccccccccces 18 25 IN 
ot Ee per lb. $0 50 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT PREM tstssivensewes 5 
TIN PLATES. 
HARDWARE. 
Per Box Poco 
IC 14220 Ge beoeenes roe 8 4 
BGEDD. cc ccccveseveccee 
IXX  M4x20.0 000i 10 69 | Corpewters’ ADESS. 
eee ne BRL | SUR ver ccveseesenens 22-35% 
‘. — ioudansbabsoseer + =: Coopers’. 
DEED occccnescoeoses NN os 
Ss one] a ee = 4 | White’s...... et Ak ARTE 15% 
DIEEEEEEEI 124 80 | Railroad. 
IXXXX 20228 Plumbs......... eT 
COKE PLATES AMMUNITION. 
< Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
Coes: OO Toes LIIL bonge 12 20| —E kx» Waterproof, 1-108........ s¢ 
Cokes, 216 tbs. 2:°:2°1C 20x28 12 $0 Musee. 2.2.202/000IIIIIIIIS 
Co.es, 270 lbs....... I x. 1 Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. . 20&5% 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
ree, per 100 Ibs. $3 25 medium grades........... 3 0&3 % 
rr per 100lbs. 3 30 Loaded with Smokeless eee 
oo) eae per 100 lbs. 3 35 EE ree 40&3% 
No. 16. ..ccccecess per 100 lbs. 3 45 | winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade... 30&3% 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK Smokeless Leader Grade..... 40&3% 
ae per 100 Ibs. $3 00 = sapeb¥ Seabee 30834 
SS | arr per 100 Ibs. 05 ; U. M. C. 
regina epatan* per 100 Ibs. : 10 CO | ae ees 30&37% . 
No. 27...... eee per 100 Ibs. 3 15 Arrow oS eee eT yee or 40823 °% 
No. 28........+-+.-per 100 lbs, 3 20 Ee re 20&5% 
GALVANIZED. at tied 
un Wads—per 1,000. 
pe. +e te eecceees ond peor $4 Ad Winchester Gun Wads......... 8% 
Me. 22-36....0.0 per 100i bs. 505 DuP p Each. | 
TE. ccccactasne’ per 1001bs. § 20| DuPont's Sporting, kegs. ....$11 00 
OE Seepianaaere per 1001bs. 5 35 . i of » 
No. 3002222 Berloolbs, 3 90] DuPont's Canisters, 1b... 5 
¢ Smokeless drums... «28 4 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. . 2 = hee of 
OLDE... co cssceecs per 100 lbs. $4 65 “ 10-can rum 6 00 | 
JS per 100lbs. 4 75 pe 1 t-kegs... 3 80 
__ i ee per 100lbs. 4 85 canisters = 65 
ee per 100lbs. 4.95 L.&R. Orange, eee a — 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
ee |. er Terr 5 40 
ea eee = 100lbs L.&R. ‘Orange, Extra Sporting 
Wood's Smooth, No. 20......... 63 _ | _a-keg.............225- 2 85 
“ 6, 22-94... os 370 L.&R. “Ora ange, Extra Sporting 
“ “ Ne. 25.0%... 375 RE: eee 46 
os “ i eA 380 L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
‘ Pr TS ASS 3 90 }-lb. canisters ......... 26 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-Ib. canisters......... 18 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs. 


eee eee steerer eeeeeee 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


STEEL. 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... 84c 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed 4 & §..perlb. 29 c 
Commercial § & $....... ” 27 ¢ 
No. 1 Plumbers... .... Tdi 25 ¢ 
SPELTER. 
SUE nb cccudeshessnsevbcane 14$c 
SHEET ZINC. 
Pe ee ee 


Less than Cask lots. .$23 75 to $24 25 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base..eseee soos. o37GC 


enowips fing C.” and “Infallible” 
$2 


4-1 
Snteuien* fEC.and* ‘Infallible’’ 
10 can drums 
Hercules ‘ gael 


}-keg 
Hercules ‘ BC. anda" ‘Infallible’’ 











“SERS er eae 
Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, 
0 eee 1 25 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
CONE so aeeosisee's i 23 
| Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
ee EE ee 123 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
DARIN oickaGecnes a5 1 00 
Shot. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-hb. bags, per bag....... $2 7 
Drop shot, B and lene sizes, | 
25-tb. bags, _, _ ae 2 95 
Buck shot, 25 bags, per bag 2 95 
Chilled shot, 25-Ib. bags, ** 3 25 
ANVILS. 

Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs...... otc per Ib. 
Trenton, 8) te 150 Ibs...... 9ic per Ib. 
~<a 
Board and Paper.. - $3 00 Cwt 


| 3} to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine ley du sacbuowsexen 70% | 
ee 50% 
Co See eer 70% 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 . Ay 
PE TOU Disa seens ae over 
Post Hole. 
Digwell, 8-inch....... r doz.12 50 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 


Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 


Ship. 
Ford's, with or without screw. 50% 
Snell's 40-5% 

AWLS. 

Brad. 
No. 3 Handled per doz. $0 45 
No. 1050 Handled... 95 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 





pet ask Pea og icin a per gro 3 60 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 60 
Harness. 
ee e 95 
Se a oe red 90 
Peg 
Shouldered Sead comcus e 1 50 
ceniseeereedee . 65 
a 
. 1 handled....... per doz. 7 00 
No IS, socket han’ld. “ 1 25 
No. 7 Stanley........ ad 1 95 
AXES. 
Boy's Handled. 
Lippincott, 3 tb...... — doz. $6 00 
Marshall Falls City.. or 5 00 
OE Se are 0 6 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs, oa Pak. o.ciccecsesbeneo 
. eee 35 % 
° Barcteaart s (handled), 
Pere, per doz.$!9 00 
Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) *“* 9 00 
Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 
Warren Blue Finished........ 10 5 
a er ere a 


00 
Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... 9 00 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
ee ret es re 7 00 
Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 lb. 
citubtie a whereas Hina per doz. 12 50 
Flint Edge. ......... J1 50 
Perfect Premier...... rs 12 50 


The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
are the base prices. 


to 5 lbs. advance 50c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 


25 


Pounds..... 20 
"$2 50 3's 450 500 


Per 1,000. . 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 





BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow ikeeewes per doz. 10 00 
SEAR v's sabes es 11 00 | 
Sheen nf 13 00 
Galvanized Iron. }bu. 1 bu. 1$-bu 


Per doz $5 50 8 00 11 00 








BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 0 90 
No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 30 
DIOy 10 PHOBIC. oo cc ccc cece 98 

Egg. Per doz, 
No. 4 Imp. Ee $0 75 
No. 1 i * tinned.. 90 
No. 130 _ Vs... 1 $0 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. « 210 
No. 13 - 330 

‘sis ~~ ~ = 3 60 
no, 16 * eT " 4 50 

BELLOWS. 
PINE 55.6 6 aSsisccscbedecsd 65% 
Hand. 
errr ree doz. 7 50 
TOM Stes 5654006 pes 9 40 
Moulders’. 
SPR 5 ss seneeskass sg 12 60 
BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary =. 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 0@ 

Cow. 

SRM SEIS 56505555 66s o0n Ks 
PEN 655s ko sanae oes 65&10% 

Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
ppg 4 

-in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
-in. Old Copper Bell, a7. 6 00 
-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 4 50 
sie, Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 00 

Hand. 

ead Bells, polished....... 40&10% 

| eee 4( 0% 
Nickel Plated... 12.2212222211130% 
ee 40&334% 
Oe er erie 334% 

Miscellaneous. 

Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 

Farm, lbs. . 50 75 100 

Ses “sis mo) 240 355 475 
BEVELS, TEE 

Stanley’s, rosewood handle, new 
TORR ag eG Gea aia 5 06:6 2's 2 0 OOD 

Stanley’s iron handle............ Nets 

BINDING, OILCLOTH. 

RR ay er eee eee eee 70% 

RP ee ore 60&5% 

DOSE, TAME 6.5 oc cc cocccsecdess 73% 

BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spu: .70&10% 
Ford’s Car and a = 
PN ND o5db.s 00.0 9 0:260 0.00% 
SUR do 6 6-bb k 5618 ob) 20.05 00.0. 50% 
Russell Jenning’s.......... 30&10% 
Clark's oo a ae aa 6 65% 
Steer’s Small list, $22 00. 336 
oe “Large “ $2600. .25% 
Sr tg oe Hg 0 
‘ i uger pattern 
tre Aes elem 
NG sac iacacsiei sss sexes.’ 15% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler's... . .per | doz. $1 80 
No. 20 7 2 40 
American Snailhead.. “ 1 10 
“ Rose “ aS “se 1 30 
- ae of 1 20 
Mahew’s Flat...... “4 90 
” Snail...... . 1 40 

Dowell. 

Russell Jennings.........- .30&10% 

Gimlet. 

Standard Double Cut.......--- 40% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 3 
“ 15% 
ad 2 50 
es 2 00 
American Octagon = 1 75 

Screw Driver. n 5s 

No. 7 Common..... ee 1 25 


No. 1 Triumph.....- 
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Butchers’. DES, SAW. ; BROILERS. RECORD 
Wire Cable - : 
Standard, } & 1 Wire. oe gi Log Chain 57 
Clock Spri ae eee 35 o. Crown, Self-basti eccccccece 70% Advanc é 
Stiriscss: ~ eee eet neee ee 3 ing, 96 doz. $2 56 Coil. e 25c per 100Ib. on Cable pace 
aay insite ee 15% BUCKETS. Coil Chains, German P, Disston's list, $30.00... 
Disston’s.. «+. . Pump, Rubber 3/0—2/0. ve snag: Na's t0 = 
Flexible gion esone eaten Laaeeess 25&5% Wychoff > lg aan i eect 70% I a tag Ban $5.00 doz. , 
cent hs ann ont aa Chomes is * 75 eS i ll ha ae eel de 663% $8.75. » No. 1, $6.25; No.3 
ivEE COR io see eeeererercres 3 
Wood. % Victor - | pos German Pat. Halter Ch -65[% CLAW 
fSeeron'e- ‘N per d a om fe pine Cast, wood hd saa 
isston’s—No.6, 16, 2 r doz. $2 40 teeta 5 00 LS ial le alate iba 661, | Fore Wii 65 
Tramplh.s.seesee. . ries <2. LULU” 2 93| 4-5-6... steseeeneeeceeeees ele eee mecaees ace, doz. dos Ase 
+1 350] Galvd, Qts " _ ict omens elaeaaaaan 60% emma « 1 00 
~~ panda Wooden ‘top « -$2 90 3 25 34 3/0—2/0—1/0—1 ain. CL ais ” 
Woo Bile isn ; » top ear, — ~ 4 = ———— 35% Drain. EANERS. 
Scie ucananibenoidenaeks = 30% BUC 5 10 ies Brass, 3 ft. oma Adjustable... 
Tackle. -I0'70 : KS, SAW. eavy Brass, 3 a ia doz. $0 85 -itionas.......... 55% 
Iron Strap Folding ot ae te er per d $ Pump Chain wee 95 Bee? se eeeeee 40&5%, 
wl pag veh rte 70&10% ee ca oz. $2 40 Gal seals MG@lcss 
ccccccccsceee BURRS, vanized Suet busca ee 
jasere 60 RIV , per 100! Side-W per doz. $0 
BOAR ” ace Burrs only grees Safety Chain. pane aie aaa — 
see Ds eyes Basra 28% above ta] 5 Bmore oe aa e 
a Crystal. ee iiaiie “anes | Sash Chain. — .. 65% acai &5% 
riental......... ETICes . orton's)* : 
Wabash Mosaic. saeatees , Cast Iron. rs P Steel, per 100 ft. on’ s) _—_ AVERS. 
le eoce oug © Mee tiles “st ssc MME - Rhea inninencrasss ea ’ é 
ri oes nae Deeeeceeeeeeeeees Kneis $1 40| Per sant 9 
Wash. PRP} Wrought Steel, Japanned Diieatdhwistpeidkckanaeas 1 90 Royale s iis <: 1250 1400 
ef CAMPER Net Copper. eoce 50 —<_<_i per doz. $2 25 
we gio anner Globe, (single) * CALIPERS. ee Plumbs. 
Jo. 652, Pee re eS per doz. ouble en hn cece 2 85 et SOCKS PRC OMENORKE 
sane 2 rns Giobe, (single) $4 20 | Inside and Outside.............- 35% __ SERS eran epee 3 25 CLE — 
pees ‘is Gen) RRR RRR 30% Champion Mets. 3 95 | Malleable........ peeves 
No. 800, Brass King." 415 “i=. pletion a $08 pan, 2, CHPPEPS sy ib. 
No. 172, ing.. “ Logger’s Boo nee Serrererreerrrerrrreery. 7° CLI 
wee eivciepeine ee” pose) shag (Lufki “ eh: i 4 50 | Bolt.......-.--- —— 1 
No. 964, Royal Blue, rs 3 25 |Toe. in R. Co.'s), per M — oy rn rt a 90@4 75 
cicener shoes eeees enamel ‘ = coove $3 75 _~ Ti peiaae tn oreati aim CLIPS 
25| Bessemer.............-. perlb. 5c Special Steel Loading Chain. Ac. 65& 
BOBS, PLUMB > ela “ the ee ee t 4 hain. per. .- 65&5% 
Carventerd . gala ale la “ ec Per 100lbs.$16 00 fs Standard... 
N ee, - ee “ Bic Stretch 13 *) 12°50 Troy DMG NDE ap per doz 70c 
No. 2, iron.....++ d : CANS eicher Chetas. Mittal oa arc «aakancacena “ 38c 
No. = Ee shbeacaks in ae | 3s “ T PN ied =| eau. “  17e 
ef yet ‘ 50 Hol ie-Out C , b 
No. 3, lead eos 6 3 00 olstein. hains. s 
»lead...... B CL 
9 Boe sekee eds a 4 00 oy dos.. 8 T. TOWN'S... +0 seeeeeeeees 70& meee —_ 
No. 113, brass lated. “ 5 75 Zz. ‘$18 50 24 50 oe We Chains. - 5% ~~ te eeeeerees 
nickel plat'd “ : 4 o- Pattern. Se ; + St ae etme cbr 9G 25 50% 
ee eee Hard ; we eee eee ee 0 
B oe 5 - ee oe eet ee . ware Wire— ‘0 
Carriage delieae: Per doz..$19 25 23°75 28 00 + Be tteterns ea omie?” 2 Calvanied inf 1 a aeeehag: 
. , , ele. . . GRR oe ot “ 7 . . aay 
Castings, bub tinted Illinois Pattern. pee gu Bed Rh, 5 5 Na os 33c] 4 er ee in full rolls...... $4 40 
siz 1 38 ized 5 0 
pie es smaller ° Y woge sees eeeeee 10 Add 2c - pair ~ Hooks Cc} 5§ Galvanized 9 — rolls...... 5 10 
d short jee... ‘or Twi 13 6 Gz : infu rolls...... 
Carriage, pone TOT Cee 60% . $25 75 29 00 Wagon Stay Chai: ist Link. 7 pos VY om io fullrolls...... 5 50 
er than 3x6 arger and long- o 7 Pattern Inch.. — alvanized in full rolls. 5 65 
Minchhen, ineucied chats cil’ %, _ esses , : ari ag t rm i Screen Wire. rolls, 6 00 
Ze: ay ~ Sageeeen : 
Pree ge one menue scat $28.00 28 00 aaa CSS See agg eptroy scen o 
, sizes larger and long SOLL : eeue 
er than fatst. wet andiong- Gee 0 CAN OPENERS ee facil ARS, STOVE PIPE. 
PlOW. see eeeeeeeeeee sed peners, ‘ 1S i ace ae i ; PO -e-sepienbite 5 
Stove. ......sssseeeeeeee, 708 10% ae per gro., 80c | iain Tins per gro$l 90 . . 
Wagon Box Strap... 1 608:10% CAPS, GUN Conan Wake’ * Wabid 79 | Tacau i tae *. 346 350 425 
aia Was . gEPE eT eCe 60% See Ammunition. ‘ Crayon. . a8 School Oc quered Tin “* 360 4 20 ; z 
rst a CARPET ccrene | tntug.. CHARCOAL lic 
oeeee TRE CH 
Gem, bronze plated...... 227°: 60% See Stretchers. TCHERS, In bags........ cen COMBS, CURRY 
—< 20% pect per bag, 95c i Per doz N ° 
3 bi 
Cast noses Hay. CARRIERS. Nn ECKS, DOOR. a a 299 gL ON 
ide Spiced tae lens: 60 Di x Pires skissnes eno eoeietel BE cic Becs 
— bronzed... 3033622: 5%, Diamond, Sige tess mech $305) «CHIMNEY TOPS. 50% o ' 90 4 33 
“ie ae eae matin abil ttl apelin 108 222 | 80 620... 73 
Tg gd cata ad a 25% | See A: oan | hm 50% 1400.... 1 40 
Wrought........ pacmecent Box. anaes COMPASS 
Ss rought, heavy.............. 20% CA song a 10 Carpenters’ . “8 
ee She. sa a 40% STERS. ound, per iss 12 14 |? cme. dines a 609 
Cast Standard—Ball B . Flat 00 3.50 3 80 CT S..eeeees per doz. $1 To 
Nae ielalchdate ah 508107; Bed........ sacha naadalcane 50&10% | Cold. ‘oe 5 Fe sina 
4 pi cues "65%, Common ~~ deat 60% a § in. and COPPER—See Metals 
ngula RS Iron Whed......< Sunaller alee. per 408... per ho. 9 
Miller’s Fall on and porceiian wheels, new ols , per doz........ » 13 $ COPPERS 
Sill borers N tes ecee. _ doz.$ Phi nd settee nee eeees etwagagl ocket, Firmer. + — : 
Bung. » No. 51. 15 50 Ma elphia iat os as eens! 60 Clover ....... , 
E 19 20 —— Ba 5 5 od pee ist. «60% on ne halal 75&10% i} | ror 470: 2'tb er th. 49c 
nter D eee ENaRE "oe 3 tb i ;2.. 
prise Mfg. C 23] BARE cc eae Page emer ». .50&10 and larger.. 45¢ 
0. ’s No. 1.. 10% siete dint: 75&10% ri. Firmer. %\ “ 43¢ 
. No. 2... 210% | Carroll's — ie A fils NORMA cicieciecinnne 20% co 
Mail, No. Gnas or Geonesees per doz. $4 25 hoppers, See Cutters, Meat. “ ir Wi Sia 
iin... 1 : wt a... ee CHUC oa (new list)...... 9 
Pacha ax 6 eee 10 itn oe Goodell’s, for a DRILL. ae - + 85% 
~sae 00 4 5 6 25 Devers. oodell’s Screw Puritan —_ so wien one Ee oe 
Sta \ angdon. . $6 75 9°50 6 Yankee, rl . Yy Pete per doz. $6 25 a “e. 2c 
een BO ies avasagis 15&5% Canaan 10 00 ei ankee Screw 5c 
{So veg ewe eos .each, : ye Breast Chains. AND CHAINS. i ’ Walker’s. CORKSCREWS. 
Fray's OT os soe ettotects eee do — le Wood, ‘ aoe concede ana % 
Nos. eee Bh os wae gl Snaps. ze Pairs, $5 7s Bach Aso eh 5 illiamson’s Forged Wim .. 40&10% 
re + 0108. : ee 3 ; ‘ Oe Withons aide cvewe ; Z 60) Bello. anal ere $3 90 4 60 sae bownens 50% 
“ 3 een: aga * 3:25! Common Dash, Vata ala 
No. OB osesereeeeeececs * = ‘ 2 85 —_ Dash, - + -65&747% COTTERS, SPRING 
aT ener rch 1? * Bright Ox Chains. Per ae aa 5 6 All sizes (new list). = 
Ha BRACKETS 4-in., $7 25; 4-i Union. Gal... ms lf 90% 
y-Rack. . ; q-in., $5 45 per 100 lbs. Each...... 33° 7 10 
os agen ' ‘lllgs75 435 5 40 COUPLINGS, HO 
s No.1. ins. : CLA S, SE. 
Shelf. ins eee or a ee Adjustable. MPS. Brass. oss cane 
Clo er 100 Ibs. sid | 80 1 artin’s....... wa. $ 1.40 
ed Wrought Stee SS ee a0 750 ebo| Carpenters’. 30% a 85 
er Fo 1 Per lud 4 
DNs svvecsceis cos 75% | Inch.. ibs. 600 5 96 575 5 Steel Bar....... COVERS, W 
ilies | Per i00ibe. 22227:: ON gagsaeei ia atemapineanaaenaaae 25% S, WAGON—See Tents 
Rvnnenee 5H ¢ $36 ment s, brass, 3-in., ’ 
ouble, brass, 4-in., per doz. .42c CRADLES, GRAIN 
90c | Morgan’s Grapevi ‘fe 
apevine 
Be per doz. $22 25 
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mast See Chalk. EMERY CLOTH—See Cloth. —_| {Vood Pails 
- ROW BARS. EMERY, TURK Frazer’s, 151b,80c; 25 tb, $1.30each, | Barn Door MASGERS. 
ye re sal de ISH. Laub Lightning, 15 Tb, S5c; 25 Ib’ U. S. Rolled Bearing 60& 
7 5-tb. Uc each. totin 10% 
on CUTTERS. it. vanrsdoenane pkgs. }kegs kegs | Tin Cans. Storm King......-..s+-> ene 
ass. No.60 to 150, per: stb. 6c d Sontiae ee 60% 
ane 4c 4c Chamellene Graphit IN DEM... eee eee eee eee 40& 10%, 
ee 3c 3 1 tb _— ip Top..... ; 
9 ope aa lami al 40% v ‘> a —_ t RE eer $9 50 woes SeneR Ten eh rene =a 4 &10% 
. . ; NAM EL, IRON. - pe = spew aweneoundk 25 00 agner’ s Adjustable ce ele o 
sg 5, 10, 12, 22, Pe aie es snc S th. per gross........-e00 37 00 | Warehouse Big Twin...... won f 
DZ ANG Lenser ese raenerens ’ . it wee — a % 
No. 202, list, $1.50 ea...... 408745 maker per gro., 15 00 GRIDDLES. a one a 
Pipe. pa lee aoe 1 25 | SOGPStoMe......- ee eeeeeereeee 334% | » wan’s Perfection............. 50% 
Saunders’, No. | 1 . ey EXTRACTORS, PIG. amily, CRINDSTONES. vere | 
esate e $075 120 280 See Forceps, Pig. amily. eee, ort ee $2 35 
Stas ened Kraut. aa Inches ce a 8 10 eile lat alan tenes a y 
tea hate: cue Me etry 16, 
knife em eee per doz. 11 50] Bright Wire Screw—See Goods, B Loose wei oy 
2-knife Slaw......... “| 1-75) Drifting Pick......... 0" 1085% | Per ong aa 50810 
oo F Bb n.s sq, 5 aan tia aa A i ctencsseedl $22 00@$23 00| 2 a See 50% 
audarhes 7 75 Brant... ..+++++0++0++++ +. 7SRAOG Mounted. MEriseressesiseeess 80% 
MC Teg. ecnaceainasipialiasa tion % Ball Bearing... 1 2 3 | Parlor Door 
oR ee Eevee cece sence < 
Jewel: oo... eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 50& 10% FASTENERS, STORM SASH. Common Bear? . 3.60 3 35] Ives’ Improved...... pay Te 7s 
SET Oe ae ee ee het 50% | Schroeder’ eT ee 3 Lane’s Standard... “ 2 ‘ 
ce rr ietzer ee? per doz. $0 90 15 300] Lane’s New Model... “ 3 50 
7” DIESAND STOCKS, | 1 15 GUN WADS Le Roy Noiseless... ......40810"p 
iscount........ acest ards’. .......-e00+5- A 
eubosed ew hesee 40% FILES AND RASPS (See Ammunition). | a eee 4 pees ? 
Delta 5 HASPS i 
Post Hole. saat ra — PS ceeeeCese ean WP a EOD 65% Brad. RAPER, Sk Hinge, Wrought... : 40% 
Acme..... os onsxadyeditieskoien Sree ini nee eagaaal eo 
reine ge $9 25 ily “aia Ba bd A tt per doz. $0 19 With Staples—See Staples. 
a a a . ‘Common ; uinceaaehie 
Iwan’s Split Handle.. “ 7 50) Arcade... ANG TAN 70, 1083 Patent, plain top..... He a5 Cast Cla w,.......ger dos. $1 10@ 50% 
nsw ee - 9 00 _. Diamond... ..222311.. 674% Patent, lather top.. “4 $s Cast Shingling... a 35 
s Hercules pattern “ 1000] Gy Sanpeppepeeeres, Pe I 25 
= eee ci eke ce “ 17 00 — , 70, 1085% ges si th a peal 
See also Augers—Post Hole. pe dl & Foot......... ES glial ala o 22 
Dividers, Wind........... 65&10% a Pere erenauseae 70, 10857 atent..nccccccccere “ 52 HAY KNIVES 
do 0 pos Gb Speer dobens om 674 : : 
J. Barton Smith... See Knives. 
DOOR CHECKS—See Checks. X-F Swiss Pattern... 30,10 Jute R panne 
DOORS, SCREEN SSS ET eS 10% Sisal a ee per doz. < 10 HAY RACK BRACKETS. 
: ~~ hele RRR Rae?) NORRIS a Wenzleman’s N 
-in. 4-panel, _ | Visston’s...... eee cucsscess Owe tou lla alicia s No. 1.. erd t 
1 fin. 4- panel. oe. ae - Net prices} Heller’s.........+.+-+0eeeeee% en Leather ao e tie....... ra : 30 ear rae S, = ss * 60 
a natural pine, ie aseieeapalainiads = 11 50 HINGES 
Eiptioceosasee ene “ FLUE STOPPERS—See Stoppers. HAMMERS, HANDLED. ee 
DOOR HANGERS—See Hangers — Blacksmiths, Hand. ee ee ame, oS 
. PIG, «| ene vescensereecceseees ss 250810% | Shepherd Serer re 65% 
DRILLS. Whiceon’ pee en te ree per doz. $4 75 | Engineers no —— s Noiseless, for Wood sae 
Le ee isson’s Imp........- . RUE. ca cos sewos scsi ha Ligh Ie See per doz. $1 05 
Blacksmiths’ Twist... tein oe ee coe . Farriers ee 50&10% am. 
ca al ale dala Z) CL, eM [EPS IRIS adi eeeee ark’s..-.... 
Pra ’sN Barley. iin. ==" 408&10% Hgs & Ltch, doz. $2 50 325 4s 
ETOP ossesesank each,$ 1 75 Steel, new list......... 60&10% | ». ie SE ee ee rrr 60&5% on oon, Oy 200 250 
: ti Nail. only. 90 90 
Millers Falls No. 12 - i : Knuckle. ....... er d 
Hond. hone 2 00 “~~ 4-tines...... . per doz. $5 00 Qi Ta aaa 40&74% per doz. prs. $6 00 
ee a a - | Casto jeeeeeeeee es per doz. $3 85 | Leed’s.......... “ sets, 6 75 
Nos. 01 03 500 | tittescecceteeeteeteee: 50& 10% aydole’s............+++.. 3085 % so eis me oe 
re O77, ea ROE, AOS OR a ae cca ce 508 10% Riveting. ° |Screen Door. 
i 1 EL CT 2 eae 
Millers Fain = SO" 9 75] Scoops cscs scovsscooee sag |S ot gross $6 50 
sd ouble“ “ re es rretene ante 30 Re i ey oad 6 75 
eo agg 25! weader ‘ hry be ta etn a per doz. $1 25 oe 
oodell’s.. . 3-tine ; 
Goode s.....+++++0. per doz. 16 50 INC... sees eee eeeeeeee 60&5 AllIron.............per doz. $0 35 | Columbia Dbl. Acting. . .408 25&5% 
Stine. ....++++++++44++++-6085% | Bord Iron, Hickory hd 
a — ee ea ee 60&5% +d d Iron, Hickory hal vs tiie rd 3% 
andard List........ Manure. all. Iron, Inlaid. 
pee vemos 65% ‘ptien Magnetic. pocinciee Ty ‘. 1 53 
iio: be 60% ip Sos. eer $070 080 1 00 
Standard ape akene ae Secte 65&10% ae =. | " giteseeeces ee 
oe sees eee. 60% Butt and Rabbet. HAM MERS, HEAVY. Wrought Iron. 
Champion Pattern. peat : soe Cream Pail. H ts Hammers and Sledges. pend i a eee 
L nterchangeable... a Fai nder 5 Ib ight Strap Hinges........ .65&10% 
aa ee A pirmount.....060008 per doz. 7 5 Ni cu ssonsacae 664% Heavy St pee 209 9)*,#'¢ 65&10% 
0  aeeeepeeee et, Marking, Mortise, etc....... $3 75 es NE VE 556 66500 oo siv en 70% Light T team 5 eee A 
Goodell’s Spiral sete 5 0, “to, . &5% Ae Wvehnscakekvarecucstse N Masons’. Heavy T Hinges on ae ‘0 
Wandean Maketiet 5a 24% . vo Neta gsc mal Alen 3 a 40&10% 
“ ak hee P + age aw ingle and Double Face...... .663% al si dd A a 664% 
Ba 7o| Wire HANDLES. Screw Hook and Strap. 
nna TROUGH, GALVANIZED. Sabeie.....<<<<oces 25% —. < > ig os. per 100 ths. $5 00 
el ” ommon Assorted. in....... 4 4 75 
ments generally delivered. actory ship- i GIMLETS. Pratt’ s Adjustable Wet ey $0 55 fe 80 SOM. 6.0002 ” 4 25 
MON fcdccxsss ea tsa 84 92% s 
See also conductor pipe and elbows. neath 35@40% me Senet Adjustable....... per set, H 3 sagen a d ic$2 25 
amines Bere o. per doz. pz 
EGG BEATERS—See Beaters. | Single anenanten ‘ — 35% {i cocccerecvees oF PONT 8S 
ee ey 1Set. rik act lth tesa ws ig 
ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. Det kobieccseenaehowa So 080% Hickory, Tanged, Fi 3 60 
: , i : 
Adjustable Stove. GLASSES, LEVEL 33c; Large, 38c Redan el Assorted, 
Inches. .__.. 5 . > nr a ery, Socket Firmer, Assorted, HOES 
Benogth. per dee $0 85 100 1 35| 2Hinch..... phieaaie is aed 4 Pe Se ig Tang ~ © _ PM snore yrdsive 70% 
= 295 -e ge ia 
Siemt tue. 2 90 mr GLUE. PR nn gu gharee. = per doz. “ — 
Inches........ ulk. sorted. . irmer, As- EE En Ce OC 70% 
Smooth, » per. doz 80° “4 0 a 1 a 4 Suber Grlasukeas + per, db. = Coal Pick.... . inane” omg Ladies! and Boys onsen Sos. Oe % 
Plan'd, 165 235] #H.S Amber.........2: SE IOR .  oicsesscesspses 0s ni |, Up ynennenennneey 73% 
pF , > 35 290 375 . EvGauesenbew “4 on eae i bes: 40% Planter’s iye.............°° pi # 
pag Sine Liquid , assorted, 13c; Large, 16c per doz ees ockinagn on 8308 70% 
nenes .... A a eee 
ae 6 rmy & Navy...... . 
ee per doz $0" 80 0 85 1 Ae Le a” seer eeeeee 40% Adze Eye. Ds d 
anished 175 195 255) [ispepecssct00077 374% | Blacksmiths’... Per 0c T3e —— 
1s 7 PS aes 9 ee Sapa ats” 2 i o0 200 ¥ c 
ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. ROE ckscceetbextsonccee 234 Hatche secs eee 45c@80c 
Gal c re a er + eee cece sai 40 HOOKS 
a “— Steel, Tin and Terne, GOODS Hay and Mantre Fork ae. 
Si ound Corrugated. iii... pO ONM..iccesscanisncs 35% Brass 408&10% 
be = OTs tae aicinasianbennencnvetidt ai 85% “e RED. oS k'8 5105s 35% 0 Sept are Si aa ¢ a ae ¥ 50% 
° aD ’ ane Meese ee eee eee eae rec scree: 
Sinch. Sh pen nin es anne $ : 6 Woot B GREASE, AXLE. a Fete eeeeeee per doz. $0 75 AWNING... .-eceeeeee per gro. 30&10% 
3a aaeN ee ey ek ee 
ee earns n trie 7 20 Diamond...... r Screw Driver Belt. 
Retell ea 15 00] Frazer ecco eee. $5 50|° Assorted... » Se ee geneeeeee rae 
Subject to discount. a pn er, ee 3 rH RUMP i asic nok ss eines " 48 Fair oagabhepsehsnnens +>? 658% 
pase eee beR eeeccceee 675 Shovel and Spade...... 35 Bench. 
a sees enw we % See Stops, Bench. 
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Box. 
Inch.. 
Per doz... - 7 10 Standard, 
Bush. $210 2350 250 a ie 
Common Axe H ~‘ LIN 
Chain. andle, per doz. $8 50 Bir Tite Bricks.... ING, STOVE. 
ee nets tee eeeeeeeees 
ee i fete ‘ ' OE ee per crate, 42¢| See tea PULLERS 
Clothes Line. she aie whol KETTUES. Boring. MACHINES. N 
Japanned.... _— oe With See Sets. AIL SETS. 
Baleanieel.... ss. per doz.22 tt» lala ae hele Angul out With 
ae “ a ry esa enn eRe Z a. doz. $300 Auger NETTING 
: : er... 
Cast Iron. . Super. tr teeeeeeeeees : Leather Riveting. 260 4:00 Galvanized bef PONLERE: 
Gem Wire....... nee 65% Chicago, P Galvanized aft ore weaving.. 
emi e 30% Ne hae a ee se sg omeroy....per d on, $9 Cut Pieces.. er weaving .. - 
M:z ns aac ae oe 
elinats ae Beet Topping. KNIVES. Little Giant se ceeeeee “ 2 00/ g NIP + + 658&5°% 
pm a a or pa beNeres 25% Clyde, 9-in. S Pony, ean St “ 2 00 nd Cutting. PERS. 
A Sie awl 20% Colfaia. arene Blade, ds. $3 i Washing. on “ : = Beatie Patter 
— riveted, . ee MU... ccxeeees 5 Mayta; 0 er dozen.... = Inches. 5 
ieee’ painted C “ Ooh uncaee 40 g Electric... Med ail item Padi $465 6 6 
P tt Giteek.... cs -per doz. $2 25 on cescees oe ‘a se aaiae** $60 00| Swedish Pg Cutting. 75 
-_ es 3251 Dimtons.... S Bower......0. ve, 00] Perd e. Inches 
; ieee dale 12 eres 2 ozen.... ae 
Mw Goods, Bright Wire Earle’s.. REET he per doz. $1 75 eAeedbapeed 7 = = Saas wo S58 $4.50 5 5 
ass ° EA SS pled dal eal “ 5 
Ce Drewi ee ~ 3 00)5e8B MAIL BOX on epee 
Page agg Nos. ome 2 25 _— ~~ Berni vakactenxsine’s 40& 107% 
or dOZ... 3 a een ee 0 
Pl el ella $1 . 16 1 ‘Ad OS : ... 55&S5% 
Cypey.. Pemstiat it per Ea > b0 Barton's Cas aa ssi List).. 50% “rtnee He MALLETS. — NOZZLES. 0 
Hammock ee ee ee “ 5 olds rpenters’ errr ys Tere 5% ibre H enui 
see” 50 —-.......... ss ead, Small. 7 ga Gem.... 
With plate. .... ao ie 4 Medium: .per doz. $5 00 ae + «- span Gon: $398 
ith SCTEW.....0<« per doz. Americ Roun Large. “ nnn “ 3 6 
Lambrequi Se ee si 50 eles. Sickle et d 6d a Hickory. “ 7 00 N _ 3 3s 
Picture. . aap or Duper, per _ 45f Heath’s Sickle Edge. . loz. $10 50 Square Laenornit. a ae 2 25| Squa UTS, HOT PRESS 
Par iicnine OG Iwan's, Sickie Bdge 8 00 Hickory.) 2 $0 tne ty = 
cee ee ea 0 wan’s, ge. “ : mvite... “ 50 
sa - 664% Lanes! Pa he Serrated “ a 50 Tinners’. : 47515 -» 93e 8c abs x 4 
- bene it Lopitning - Sgn ra aa feuiowecs ver 7“ bed. —— Se the 
See Goods Bri eoeoeecce 10% sworth’s Sp’r Poi oe aia 6 00 sewed heal a“ e 
. 4 , “6 00| Hickory, Sheet Ir : 2 i 
Seat Soring.....+. ight Wire.) Hedge. oint. oa ickory, Sheet Iron. " $1@1 z i 8 10}c 8c i. ds s jf 
eer Te per lb.54c o- : we 1 50 above oh add ic sii 6c 
Disston’s.... 2.00.00. per doz. t Ib. to 
ae HOOPS, TUB. “ft aernrnes ” #6 ; “ MATS. mn OILERS 
seeeees per case of 3 ommon, Si ational Rigi Bras C 
doe. $2.25] Common, Doubler) 80 eee acs ari cane:..... 
HOSE, GARDEN Serscher, +-blade. eta 90 | Stove. Pac adnaiaens ie, Engineers’. Pico RI 70% 
- ba Putty , 6-blade.:... a : 30 7 a ince % 
Belipse 3 ply-2” niin: one cath. *| Common.. ” No. 4 abeioss Sarat oer gro. * 25 PP aio Seka per doz. "$2' 006 iis 
Bi | fame OS 8 : I iki caver or ° °°| Copper? air 
eneva, “ o ee: 4. craping. 1 40@1 75 Nov? aaniie. Stove Mats Cop gg EE ON per d 
i ‘Il e| Beech H orn ie per Plated Steel." $0 s8 
i 16 : a ste eneee 75@1 00 ee woe = 1 10 J eos f 2 Bibiiach wriweics 60% 
eocccces . rrrrey 3 AG owad 
an i 5 25@6 00 OZ pi gerne 65&75 
> . BE Ox. NERS. 
High Grade-t”-quar R HOSE. | 2": KNOBS. ” MATTOCKS iw s 
. press.400 tbs. 11} Mineral. E umbs..... . gage 
Special “ TE alae per, d  ehadehanapiedaa papi a per du. 
Scater © ” “300 “ J pa OZ. 51 sac ceamcrmametiaae 70%|Can. “ 3 vv 6 00 
“ “ 100 * Ho iss satnseccses re Te 60% Fictiicien 50 3 80 
Boss. HUSKE . ii; 1 25 | iron, Ib MAULS. nets lla dali pe 
‘ _ Com LADDERS B.+. 10 13 Crate. 2 T doz. $1 30 
N mon . Per d 1 
eee B Long. Ww oz. $4 00 6 18 65 
Per doz. .$2 BB E Per ft ood Face, Ib 450 5 25 
Nos 00 2 00 200 |E tee eeeeeee Per doz.. s.... 10 5 60| V 
ee L 1 75 tension re ere Ww Ee 12 -& B 
Per gro PP 80 . . .9c@14c ‘ood Cho soe. "$5 00 foo 
Nos :.$5 40 6 00 A ie . Per ft.. beta coher 5 50 600 a tactenaael “ ot 
Pe Pere ee 2000 50| Step. tee eeeeeenee get ir FIT 
Tr ‘ea oe bag : $3. 50 ra . oO i ‘heeama eee ; — Pat, 75&5% eatin. S, COBBLING. 
sg doz. ‘$2 15 64 . 50 omanan per ft... MEASURES. oe” civs ‘ anneet per doz. 11 00 
Brinkerhoff's. ts “as 14s Keystone. ie aa } pk oo oe 6 
Per gro...... Triumph, per ft......-......00- 15¢ Japanned, © dog,.. * P35 3 oy Ae PADLOCKS ia 
gg gglRANTERNS. 20c 75 2 45 Eureka ; 
IRON, PIG oe LAN i; pce bbaie 
N, 7 ar "eB NTERN: nis coren lemon PALS: 
See Metals.—First V's Eye Police. Duel ILLS, COFFEE. 40&1085% 
column. 4 -in. Flash Light.. —— = Cream. PAILS 
, ee nek ansres : 
Curling IRONS. 2in pa aes + per | doz. $9 00 Barker.....+++eees eres 5+: 50 25% qt., without gai 
Cs B egular....... % "ia cramaase 40212 &5%, 3 -qt., uge, per doz. s 
Coeseeeeeeseees oui - ie. tee ‘= . insaan 0-qt., with gauge. . + 
Bene De i pe ee b,. OZ. Sa “ 
ere go 40) Balers sos pog, MITRE BOXES 7 233 
OE alates aes “ 5 Rae See ae $ oxes. le 10- -qt., Gal 
_ da alepel peat “ 58 Eclipse. Pf z i“ 11 80 12-qt., . vanized, per, 100. 
Oak a il da ‘ss Fae omen 50 M 14-qt., ba . -$20 00 
oo , ee LEADERS, CATTLE. a casi 10a. IC, Tin 11123 75 
° oe 7 ae ® "| Handled Cotton. -qt., oe Sree oe eee 5 
‘ Wood Bench 0 = eal -, 2 . grag -per doz. $3 15 , 14-qt., a 5 Gea “ ese 4 09 
Wot Benches 2088 oy, PEATE 55 ounds Stock eo Ser : 
Somew's 208& 0 70 P. i Ens rr 
Charcoal 5% Cut. LEATHER, LACE 2 75] er dozen.$2 00 2 Ms 2 ‘. 3 2 nn qts. 14 - 7 00 
sane. aatimaed. a per d i iSialaiaalamas 4 25 | Wi oz. .$5 1 18 
N polished, oz. $11 00 aca a aia 60. MOW ater. » 570 6 20 
© No. 100 Asbestos... ar a 75, Ex. Quality 1&5 % | Gladiator—B = LAWN. Gabeentond . sda 
ommo eek ad cies per sq. ft. Inch ee er dos... .qts. 10 
Chinese Polishing. plated io ry iionaada $0 35] Each......002. 16 18 — $300 3.25 3° 
aundry, No. g....per doz. 25| Valve and Pl , PUMP. dikes Atiatitabiedt: $6 50 7 20 Cable, 2- 75 
Laundry, No. Shakes fom 8 pete Re niversal—B. B 25 800| Cable, 3 oe s++-+ Pay 
Ts tb bo made “ o| LIFTERS. 10% aE je Ged , 3- ar oz. $1 9 
No. 50. Ent 6 25 ~— Cover. LIFTERS. ‘i Pac Seo Bat $5 25 575 6 00 Standard, 2-1 Mise. 2 10 
No. Sy. erprise, per set, Ide ppered... Litt ee "7 16 Standard, 2-Hoop....  * 3 15 
No. 4 T = 93 —- Die heck per gro.1 75@3 65 ittle Gion$-....... 50 390 ous ,3-Hoop.... “ 215 
Pe ~% 90) Alaska, Coppered ; 50} veo 250 265 2 75) Drippin PANS a“ 
on Ga. per lb. 3 a. ‘ . 5 Z Cut Steel NAILS. Pre. Boeccccccccece eas 65% 
os poppe ye sp 9 “ama Oggi es 
i 54 Siseecccceeeecece SR aeeenneanan rte - oo Bes akc 0 
‘s ~ =. sess 9s 96 Chalk. —- 20%,|Wiree teinene oe Desctine he ae i et 75&10% 
é T: cS : oS iiabpataaise sy) 2 is S ‘ _ 2. 609 
Tuyere. ailors’ Goose.......... 42 a in -” ft. Cmload Lo scececere Paxton, ” 
Ae 550| Gro. ny haciks. Cee = rea nents aa $2 90 Nos a 
D uck Nes 50 > 8 oate ecoccece 74 er doz. 2 ‘ 
om. heat - s.r Gow. 98 29) — se shi 250 300 Paste, nett oo 450 $ ‘507.50 
ete ee eee ‘ settee ad Lots cocccccccoves Se vory, Ne , 5 50 ( 
....each.. 25 Per doz.. Hor eS 85 p 200. <5. 6 00 
Locomotive... JACKS. ; 2 60 peides in ae 30¢ ase . — eee 2 oe ...per doz. $8 40 
Lecomte... evensssess+ + SOBIO%) Biante ft — 4lc Ausable. . Buildin PAPER 
Mill as ge ae 50&10% § Per apse ths ‘am 2 a. eo, devdniaescnseuee Plain”. ‘ 
Oliver see ceeee ansons’, in 100- 25¢ 3lc : Pe ect... 2. eniree etree 15 Tarred........... per 1001 
Nos. issuidantessl le ae ft. hanks. . doz. 80 ctlects «vue coes ves cue soe SERB Tarred Beit. ae i 
aad 7, 2 i Stare eeceeeee cs +++ 2085 0. 20 Red Rosin. a 22 
Wein cit meee ets —ieed........0erte 9 N osin 3 50 
wnehues ‘$0. 60 $0! 80 Sout. ove seeevens per gos. " 95) Picture. veeeee Derlb., Bec of Prespete a ia. roll, 60 
0-ft. ton........ “ 40|_ B S ~mery- 85 
ee a a Brads... Heads......+++. 25% -y  iapbapdaenee list, 
Pa Fee ee eeee aa ee age temmamaaae s 50 
WUE oc ccesce seeeeseene 85% ————<— i. .. 0% 
A eee as ae Ivory Ate ab C% 
Rag.. ee piety ete per Ib. $3 75 
gee 2 25 
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ay State... ollow... ; 
Turntable. Prepnsteee per doz. 13 00 pede aerate 40 A ew PUNCHES. a 
few Mountain..... oe 5 oO St _— Sie No. 22 ri Buck tinal 
DE vidwavesses “ jo hhesessccssceees Dissto: " 
ive 7 00 PLUMBS A Machi per doz. $2 50 M'B.. se seeeeee 
Polio. me na ND LEVELS NS ison seit cirenell per fb. : DINGS Ginbihsnedunssxes 20%, 
Goodsell’s S hasten pila abiiriate Nets: Saddlers’. SME fe eten eee e 20 0 
Goodsell’s mee awe |g ree "40%,| Gommon....... per d Daecton' 
a, 5 in., dz.5 50 | Davis’ ie ss tertiorase<yees eee 25% We atexaisacs 0z. 60c¢@70c SEE re 
~ gue, | ephanrehctitage 3 oat aw. 30% 
KS. y 
fim Bre Fi sog, | Drive Well P POINTS. le Bledders. PUTTY. i rb lweenaadscieses 50%, 
to NS Alaa aallghe e i : passe casveesetees se +c 
Plumbe, ad Policies: 12222001 rom Ri vives ncvetl 758:59,| Strictly pure.....per 100 Ibs. $3 00 Simonds’...........0..04+. ne 
Scere: | maces CMR eer A 
skosesosanes ecvce :70% wee POKERS, STOVE. — RAIL. geome 
r’t Steel, : ommon..... 
PINCERS. Wr t Steel, Goode phnne per doz. $0 55 are MN ¢onose ere 4 Disston’s..... — $1 35@$! 60 
Carpenters’, cas aia ickel Plated, coil handl’s “ 80 te. Rc cvitedastest ae —<—< i. 
my woh 8 i 4c Disston's 
oz. "$2" ov 2 60 3. 00 POKES, ANIMAL. Painted s ee eer ses: 45% 
Blacksmiths’. : “ 50 Cracker Jack, wr't steel Bronzed tel... ....+.-+. =e) Rsereemmeeasianali eat 30% 
eee 2 er cenes ssa veenea po , per doz. $4 50 wrought iron. ; : per ft. Bic Dehorning. -30% 
seer eeeeeees 0 RA . sy a . 
_ Metal. POLISH. Coal ce Wook.. KES. Disston’s............ per doz. 5 75 
Clothes. F Black Silk, No. 50, $-gallon “— eicmeinsin’ Diesto 
Common. . : . id Ss A S n's. eee reer eseee 
th _perbor ot Sepp. $0 42| Black Sill, No. 60 Sper dee. $7 00) Sith ggg ecccoeccoe itt co4y Simondascecccc 220000 90g 
a Li al “ : “ Black Silk, N per doz. 1 00 A. vn Ml a aaa PAT TTC ET PTO eT eee eee 
Picket. 20 me 0. 70, 1-pt. ote Hay. wre rahseeeae 60% Hand and Rip. ° 
= 9 ean per doz. $1 01 Ke Silk, No. 80, 1-quart - | pgum Wood. $2 200$2 40 | Disston’s Nos. 6, Di 25% 
oft ated os es ° —-. | n’s os. 8, D8. 12. 76.112 
Spiral...... : eae. 1 60 Black Silk, No. 90, a lees — K D100, and 130 pedagogy the 
1 90 Shoe. per doz. 12 00 Automatic euevese ee per doz. $3 25 Soterpsies, ‘hand... . .per ¢ a. 40% 
, ae awn Quea......... ‘ 25 | Our Saw, hand....... per doz. 
Conductor. PIPE. B.C P.+-+-++- pat gem. 360B 800 me bag oy ah n 235 os yepmaeg : ' 03 
tandard Gauge Cond . tt tee eeeeee “ 5 ee 00 e TIP. wcecece ‘ ; 50 
; ucto: : Imperial = i ened 75 . Keyhole 
my slocrrmeent t Pipe, Stove.’ te. 1th, per gro....... panne ten pies. Disston’s..... 
In crates... ON CA AS nae me ag Eagle, 1-Ib. cans, pr. gr..$15 00 | Star RAZORS. aa 25% 
° 7 . to seo | Black Sik—- = | Tree Brand... * “di 
Sacer > days; oo, Caak' 10 days Sth. pal. 295200 ies ves 70 co Brand... 0.0... sees e ee. 30% Simonds’......... 30% 
s| » , 5-0 LY thea ee oe. | CS 
is ipments generally delivered paste. A. aha -per doz. 75 EEG EE IEE. 35% Fone. a “ 
as S. “ S n’ 
Pull colls...... rigid: fpt cans. 1 00 | Star (Ho RAZOR STROPS. lee aa paella 30% 
Bebe bscosnsecneesee per Ib. 7}c it. ond ade Iron es PD + + av 0pet env rwee 50% '—. 
teeeeeees “ 74c namel...... “ ies isston’s.... 
“ Black Jack, $-Ib. wee ——_ in — 25% 
Acme—Inches.... 5 areal Carb. of Iron.“ 9 25 (All Sizes). Rift. 
neil ees 6 7 ickel Plate... “ 5 75 | Japanned, B Simonds’. - - 
ima meet | gene 4 50 i ke... ah. i+; i- 45 
Pl os 94c 12 ite Porcel .» . 10% % 
‘ anished, “ ..30c¢ 31 c¢ ag ‘ Solid Brass or B Enameled... ..50&10%, | 4704: 
eerless—Smooth. 7c 8c c " OPPERS, CORN. Single om nding ere Metal...... 40% Common..... 
Polished. ..... 144c 15 9ic — or Square, 1-qt. per, doz. wail)...... seboard and Side- Coxriatl.......... per doz. $4 50 
Planished......28 ¢ ig pe c wa PE 45 $5498 $I = OT elie, TOKIO ithe aitann te “— 
Made-up—Inches. . aa Sho [PAE +seecccrcrsccrece “ 3 00 REGISTER FACES. BUCKS—See Bucks. 
ences ite Jic 80 98c | rented — and Plated, SAW SETS—See Sets 
to 6 in. Sm RebwsGeesss SA a 
oto Smoth Tec ae Clayton & Lambert's, each $4 00@6 00 eran W TOOLS—See Tools. 
to 6 in. Planished Tapers TS: dugeppanpeaanaees 14x14 to 38x42..... SAW FRAMES. 
" DCTS... ... 23 [GCM . «se eeeeereeeee each, $6 or @8 25 cee Miguel Cnsthets .....<s-: 75% Comm 
ale Patent Lock Pipe—Stove. 50 White Reontiain —, yon? ss 0% meng oe eee am doz. $1 2 
” of Ne POWDER. olid Brass or Bronze Metal... 40% 
Battle Axe Blue... ts See Ammunition. R pti: SCALE 
3 IN S. 
eed a ee Be sine orate 
Duplex,” +710 ae es een Peers es vr riins soens ——_ 408:10% 
Yale, Rus. Fin. 18 16 1718 ae Manalacaring Con 25% | * Regs, fmoroved “Ge 9 eee i 
, Pian ed 4 31 iercing coppe Pe A 
mea ited is 16° 17 «18 PRIMERS. owed on lowe i Gon 7 33 130 | Star SCISSORS 
for coved, Age 3 = add per joint See Ammunition. ae ~eehnage aa sane © Bee. pgs cae dae eeameeneaal 60% 
e-up pipe extra. ee Blair's Rings... 4 ; SCOOPS 
Di i PRUNERS. Blair's Ringers....... per doz. $0 58 Grain. . 
Wrought Iron Gas Pi isston’s Pole edit glad 75| 4b 
Glin. blac ack ladies Sanne Improved... .. nis od 50 Brown's Ringe “gies . 50 Ibu. * wppercules,,- aos ns doz. + 70 
[et _—_...... Oo 60% ater’s Improved...... pod Champion news ae 80 les 5 00 
-in. to pecs “he ++ {60,108 08&5% | Hill's Ringers..... “— . 1 60 SCRAPERS 
7-in. te 12-in., black.. “a 70 0% PULLERS ee s Ring, boxes. ‘ : ; # 70 oem. z . 
oli galvanized. . “624% | Cork. : ae od Rings......... “ 55 riangular........ per do 
«pm gaan “ 42% Daisy... Wolscti Ringers...... “ 1 4 Cabinet. - elias 
j-in. to 12in. eaves oo 514% Ouick ai eneeiet +s a a a: - SS Cast Stecl........ per doz. 60¢@75 
45% Nail. ick and Easy...... = 270 en dad 80 meet, sa eC 
avers ubic ft 
PLANES. ; ae Mes curathetabe te per lb.....3 Wi tyreeeg 7 5 3 
Stanley Iron B Giant. scogeesssespergon 19 80) Sox sand eae tL, 
ench... Jumbo , 9 00 plit, round nners,ea. 425 4 0 
eeeeeee .. Nets Tack Seagate “ 9 00 Split, “+ ella as $0 17 0 375 
.—Giant.......00. - l, round.......... “ SCREEN DO 
mn PLATES, TIN. ee 40| Castiron... a shegpoinin 
Metals in Column 1. lie PULLEYS. ent Barn, ete a... $6 50 
i i alate aaa 60% | Cobber Belt — 10%, 
abscosescsenntieel oppere I A ital v itela en: 
a 'LIERS. a a -50&10% gaa ‘ zie onb.np eae sae PY) “ SCREWS. 
Lieaitenay ; y Bork. ._ serdon. $1.75 | ees Cibmsh Pee a, ron, inches. 
Cutting. % off list. woos Wheel, 6-in. 4 i tk ae “4 75 Slotted Clinch ee ee per tb. $0 10 sh iad $4 00 4 ‘. jae 
Bernard's a Wheel, 6-in., pass knot, Hise, i. eater How Weeds maple... per d: oz. 3 674 
geese aida alana, 30% | Hot House— ap’d seeeee perdoz. 2 55 Nos. 1 and 2 assorted sizes, doz. 4 ———— 65% new list 
oR 50% Screw—Jap’ eee ae ss RIVE » 4Se omy ited Gen ese mt 
ES | Sala sist [Se ee ee ae 
wedish Side........... 7 Eo Cott ee?! ee el aia 
‘eaalaailcaa aia om | Sommen. 5.2 per doz. $0 “ae »-“egneter tin 
Fencing. ane ag Seren _. — . 18 f: 5-16 in. Com. on reels. No 
Black Bull a Pattern, 2-in.. “* 4 }" ; 16 in, Com. in coils. . > 4 Per doz... '4i32 
Farmers’ Choice. .... per doz. $8 25 oat apc Ghassan e 201s 16 in. Imp’lin coils.. “ 4 “18e 20¢ 26c 30c 23c 25¢ 
—........... . 8 00 rere ee re 25 a Quali ‘ c Woe 
tenes 5 BEV nese -ccne . H. Bright 
pone a ren le eel a ag 17 c¢ Pht... ..cccccccces 80&20% 
“en ga Nose. "er Spout. UMPS P yond M anila rade, rates, per fb...15 ¢ | Fr i Japa. Sorte eee 774820% 
Bernard’s......+.++.++++++++-30% | Each...” quality ...... Saadeh latamaa 75&10% 
oo" hibaeteseeenek $08 |« Each ‘s1'07 14s . & 4 Sasdwese | Grade, rates... T tb. 4 c, R. i. B ae Brit! 4 
- ieee Meenas. P nar RULES. ¢) RCH. Nickel Plated. 1111.1-70815% 
Gas.—Inches 7 8 10 Crk = &.. va ce = 4 40 Ivory... a ee re ae Nets B iceman 
Per dos...$3 00 350 4 50 12 | Daisy... aoeees a ere ile eee per doz. $8 00 
sae | Gumetneds. 2725023 .2 SASH WEIGHTS nel ae Oe ao oa 
--0ach. 2.25 | See Weights. j a a ee. 7 $0 
B V utchme. eoeee sad 7 50 
S Ve Be. sssec et “ 7 50 
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SETs. SQUARES. 

Nail. Steel and Iron.......... 40% new list 
Round, common..... per doz. $0 33 (Add, for bluing, $2.50 per doz., net.) 
Square, common..... 42 Mitre 
Octagon, common.... a“ 33 ns 
No. 5, square.. a 75 | Try and Bevel Nets 

as — point, knur! 75 avy and Miter ‘siete 
ad ‘ox’s per doz. 00 
Farmers’ Sovcccveccee per doz. $1 20 Winterbottom’s 70% 
TAG is ss os as Oe sessed oars 50% - 

Saw. 

“Aiken's Pattern......per doz. $3 50 SQUEEZERS, LEMON. 
Common Lever...... = 1 20} Common Wood........ — doz. $0 70 
Disston’s Monarch... ‘“ 6 50| Porcelain Lined, Wood. = 1 25 
Disston’s X-Cut..... ne 12 00} Boss, malleable i iron. ya 1 20 
Bermets. sess 035 a 1 50| Iron Frame, porc’n bowl“ 1 90 
Detheroc psesase : 80/ Iron Frame, glass bowl.. * 2:35 
Nash’s Hand........ iS 3 15 | Little Giant, tin’d iron. * 4 00 
Nash’s X-Cut........ 4 20| Drum, japanned....... oe 3 60 
Stillman’s Lever..... a 1 30| Drum, nickel plated. . " 4 50 
Stillman’s X-Cut..... ” 2 50 
SHARPENERS, SKATE. — aiaischeass 
aNONES sss S cannes per doz. $1 60] Barbed............. per tb. 93@93c 
SHAVES, SPOKE. TU TR a k55 cas ods “ 8 @8}c 
Fence—less than carload. 

Tron... +.+seeeee per doz. $1 2 1804 85| Polished......... per 100 tbs. ® 4 

Wood........... 4 a Galvanized....... 

ee he Pe COR rere: 2 

Dixeypicundisesvesapeaas Ise oo 4 aoe. + 

SHEARS. Wrought. 

Pruning. Wrought Staples, Hasps and 
Buckeye, No. 1...... per doz. $5 75 Staples, Hasps, Hooks and 
Buckeye, No. 2...... : 40 Staples, and Hooks and 
California Pat.,9-in.. “ 3 20 RS 80&10&10% 
California Pat.,10-in.  ‘“ 4 00 en CRETE ee 75&10% 
deal ne oe i: ive ~ 13 75 STRELYARD 

raw Cut, No = 16 50 T 3 
Henry’s Pat 0 01 14 012 R 
Per doz...$1 40 2 10 2 90 3 80 Discount 25%. 
SPs nny tn cee on eee per doz. 00 
Sheep—No. BBA - STONES. 
Se Te 6 6 rf xe. 
Reg. Grip...... $11 25 1150 12 00] Hindostan........... per tb. 53@7 c 

‘ Nar. Grip., doz. 1100 1125 12 25 ed — thee e ee ees e a 
OE OI PO 60 ashita......--+.2-+ 

Tinners’'—See Snips. % BOON Laid sons sins 8 a'a cor 60% @60&5% 

Oil—Mounted. 

— SLIDING DOOR. Arkansas gg ase per, doz. = = 
eee F 4 5 Arkansas Soft...... 
en...... $0 60 075 1 10 a ‘per Ib. 6i@et 

Hatfield's. °° Oil—Unmounted. 

Pee Ose esscae $090 130 220 a _ seeeee per Ib. " = 
rkansas So 
SHELLS—See Ammunition. Lily White...... 40 
SHELLERS, CORN. Queer C reek........ 0 - 
i se guseoeneenne per dos. $6.75) Yen = 
SHIELDS. Scythe. 
i i Black Diamond........ per gro. $8 00 

Eapanslon ee seeeeeee 60% may nianane sea “ : 1 

e sem Corundum...... “ 5 

CONGRHOP 5.5 vse cies pas een sees 60%| Green pioentee. eos ri : = 

SHOT—See Ammunition. oe ada “ 6 00 
sa SUOVELS AND SPADES. yo ee 3 75 
‘No. 2 _W oodford..... per doz. - 50 STOPS, BENCH. 
O. 182............. 00 oe doz. $3 50 
Ames’, “new list... rata 24 %e — SRA ae cal a aoa " 00 
0 
pee nal hollow bck, blk. $15 75 STOPPERS, FLUE. 
ationa. ie evo 
ae: Se ee oo ee OP 
pichawk... 1. 9:00) Geen, tat palatal 7", “BS 
io ; 2 Gem, cor’d, decorated.. “ 70 
Fed ee ee ee eee 50% Kirch’s “a ee aie “ wile 
meuseee NN ois. 55.0 55,05 “et : 
Black Diamond...... per doz.$12 00] Sxinner’s CommonSense “ 80 
sroscent See te tt 5 75 
cdi gE 6 8 75 STOVE PIPE—See pipe. 
Se ree % 5 40 
piteriand Be er re ; fo STOVE BOARDS—See Boards. 
ollow Back........ < : 

F Ames’, new list..... Discount, 04%, STOVE POLISH—See Polish. 
now. 

Fi i renee $1 65@$9 00 STRAPS. 
aska Stee Scoop per doz. prs., p+ 80 
Dp-endie, . ..<s.6s: ia: 2S... - 
ay one a per doz. $. SRD Rerenpere 60@70 

SINKS. STRETCHERS. 
Cast Iron. Carpet. 
P OU Sr eee per doz. $3 90 
Bante ewan esses s+ +++ -SOK10% Tecskeine “ 5 25 
O74 kFZsACOCISIOT.. ee eee eevee 
Wrowsht Sted Evecelleinne 50&10% M alleab ee . : 70 
; ; ee 
ainted, new list........ 40&10&5% hiatal o 450 
SLEDGES—See Hammers. Wire 

‘ SNAPS, HARNESS. = > ta ie vsles per doz . = 
ee mee : eee ene eas “ 

German Patina Cereveseccctes 36824 — Giant......... “ = Ms 
ES RDI os cess oca:se dao F9 % oe cy SRS “ 

ge Re 6 25 
SNATHS. a Tackle Block. ‘ : 50 

Double Ring, Bush... . 2 at eee eee = 25 

Patent coon, Bush ate a doz s Po SAA ee rere % 
als Loop, Gane, —°. i 2 enanee 40&10% 

- SNIPS, TINNERS’. SWIVELS. 
lover Leaf... .., Malleable Iron......... per tb. $0 10 
ational ig MORAN HES ‘onek “Wrought Steel......... per gro. 4 50 
BPP s > a svaswee Sep eueeeo ie “6 50% TACKS 

SOLDEL—See Metals. American cs Mogae ators ae oe pre eet| 
AGSTICEE WO 5 cos ccccesave 40& 10% 

Perfea, SPRINGS, DOOR. Bill Posters’ Cut...........2! 40& 10%, 
Nos. 1 9 3 4 | Blued Carpet................ 40& 10% 
ap ah 35c 40c «(S4c a se Pe eee eee bet 

- Se a eee ee 

Relionce. ster Citte ss odds cc csees 408&10% 

er doz. light, $1 15; heavy, $2 50] Upholsters’. Wire............. 40&10% 

Star ee nan 90% 

Per doz...light,90c: heavy, 1 35| COPPET.........sseeeeeee per tb., 34c 
NE Ss 6 icra per doz. 1 20) Canvas Nail............... I 
Warner’ oMol ao 11 SO? ee rere 40&10 

svceswesves 160 75 1 35' Eurgarian Nails........ 111 1408&10% 








TAPES, MEASURING, WARE. 
ewe Ly we et On —— 9% Stove Hollow Ware. 
atent Bend Leather......... 20 i 
Lufkin’s Steel... .. : cannon 0E31%  Sacanat ee ES RS Fem ref 
Lufkin’s Metallic........... 20 @25% Enameled Ware 
Lufkin’s Pocket..: ‘1111 30&10@40%| Scotch Bowls 
TEE BEVELS—See Bevels. Country Hollow Ware, per 100 tbs. $3 00 
White Enameled Ware. 
THERMOMETERS. a cee Pee or -60&10% 
‘ everbrea at and Round 
a ome... ek ae o> ae = Bottom Kettles........... 60&5% 
RN 5.0058 ;:, 12 00| Covered Ware. 
Tin'd and Turn’d....¢...'.. 35&10% 
TIES. PROMI S 06. o5ip'scnceiate-e oats 45&10% 
~_ ngl Glue Pots. , 
IMM is occ kax costco 80&5 
Alle other ieiids Welislace oi eee oleate" 70% Tinned. .....eeeeeeeeeeeeees 25% 
Cow—See “Chains."* UMNIERO cis. iss asldiiec reamae 30% 
Enameled. 
TOOLS, SAW. Cherry Blossom and Chrysolite.50% 
Disston’s Universal.............. 40% WASH BOARDS—See Boards. 
WASHERS. 
TRAPS. 
Standard O. G. cast iron....per fb. 2c. 
Mole. — — in bulk, pe r tb.: 
it n 
Reddick’s........... per doz. $6 00 9c 64e Sc 5c 4hc ale thc 
Mouse and Rat Wrought steel in 5- Ib. boxes, per fb.: 
Holdem Mouse $225) mt fo} 
se eecetcccere lle 8c 7}c ele 62 6c 6c 
Pe 4 00 
Sure Catch Mouse.......... 15 WEDGES, 
Sure Catch Rat............. 60| AX.........-. --o....per doz. $0 30 
Galling aia er aS mesa ea per Ib. 10} 
Delusion Mouse............. OI ais 4c caeananonsias “ 84 
, TROWELS. WEANERS. 
Brick Calf. i 
Clover Leaf.............. Fuller’s, per doz...... $2 00 to $2 50 
B raed Leal.......0sessseeens 30% Tyler’s Safety, perdoz. 1 85 to 2 40 
hatha dae ee aE Sa 15&5%| Carroll's, per doz..... 3 00 to 3 75 
ME i iii a Rate endeiaalcee 30%| Hoosier, per doz..... 3 50 to 4 60 
PERi56beetbeenesancenes 20% | Shaw Perfected...... 3 O0to 375 
Plasters’. WEIGHTS. 
Clover Leaf........ssseeeeees 407% | Hitching.............. per tb. 2hc 
15, Sa ee bnkweewaen 25% | Sash—f.o. — - yg . 6 we 25 00 
Ww L R 
WH MREE Sc siiercabnswesncie’ 25% Common Railroad “pate tae 
Heavy Railroad........ si 24 00 
TRUCKS. Panama Steel Tray..... Ns 39 00 
SERRE Ie Ee each, $2 75| Klondike Steel Tray.... “ 28 00 
ea: “Se WHEELS. 
| ee 1 2 SLC ONONI TS 8655050 Ue auce needa 70% 
Half Ironed.....$3 00 3 85 5 5O|Emery..............ccccecuee 75&:5% 
Full Ironed...... 345 450 6 45] Well.Ins... 8 14 
Per doz. $3 00 e 30 2 ‘40 15 00 
TUBS, WASH. WIRE. 
Barbed. Painted. Galv’d 
Standard, wie. Ex. Carloads, per 100 tbs. $2 89 $3 59 
ae 2 1 large| Lessthancar “ 3 O04 3 74 
on el “$6 00 700 9 00 11 00 
Brass. 
Dowell. PO OOO iiii nninrceverccewnhands 20% 
Per doz... 5 35 6 35 700 9 50] In 1-tb. spools, new list........ 50% 
Cedar. Broom—Tinned. ... ...608&108&10&10% 
Per doz... 6 10 710 7 90 10 80 é 
Cable—Same price as Barbed Wire. 
Indurated. 
Per doz... 8 55 9 45 10 80 13 50|Copper. 
: EE OOS ohn jalna ernst new acdsee of 
= ‘ , 1-fb. spools, new list........ $08 10% 
Per doz......1..875 9°75 11 50|Fence—Smooth. An'eal’d Galv’d 
Nos. 6 to 9, carloads, 
per100lbs........ $2 69 $3 39 
TWINE. Nos. 6 to 9,less thancar, 
pia ites ~~ per 100lbs......... 284 354 
- m Wrapping........... c 
qe On ssa ise eat a 28c| Hair—New List...........00... 60% 
4 68 Extra Wrapping....... 27¢ 
HH “ Market. 
4° Hvy. Wrapping. .25c Bri 
“ “ 1. ght, full bdles Teer erre ee 70&5% 
: “ “ Wrapping as non oan Bright, broken bdles........... 70% 
4 “ “ “ eeot Pant reo ney EF: ** age 
» a oppered, broken es.. 
Allie aa <n 2Icl ‘Tinned, full bdles........... 758&5% 
“ “ hth. dein ee doz. 75c Tinned, broken bdles....... 65&10% 
a el eens 16 : 
3-ply — fib ring TN a i5e Picture—In coils....... ps geen 
= Wrapping, }-Ib. balls......... 14c] In 5-tb. spools.......perlb..... 
ute Wool, I-fb balls.............. 9}c 
Seins. WRENCHES. 
i Ae ne rae 9 12 15 
| eer perth. 32c 3lc  30c|/Acme Standard.............. 50&10% 
|, ae *  — 32c 3ilc 30c}Alligator No. 1... 
oS Sr * 38c 34¢ 33c AIWSYO REOGP ccc cccccccccncees 
Staging, he Ib. ball, size .) ee 264c Fe Pere rrr roe re 75 
o, 26}4c| Ellis Pie oy 
“ OE as 264c| Malleablie “S”.......c0000- 
Baggin: fn lag Se eee 23c| Malleable........e.seccece 
3- ply, f, vpn ol uae REE 18c|Stillson Pipe...........+6- 
cecccesccnes 18c ss 
3 a “an BN otek ales Sidi 27c| Bemis & Call’s: 
3- “* Silver Finsh, in hanks....37c] Adjustable S, 40&5%; Adjustable S 
Pipe, 408&5%; riggs’ Pattern, 
Fodder or Lath. 40%; Combination Bright. ..50% 
ae eee Gicl Steel Handle Nut........... 50&5% 
PEEP MEMES sx aio'sis 0:iawincdcccmmn —c}| Combination Black... dawiens 50&5%, 
Merrick Pattern....... coe SO0RSY 
VISES Double End Adj. S......... 40&5% 
PE oc wicrekiayo pasaeescse 30% 
Phcenix, Oval Slide, WRINGERS. 
Inches...._ 2§ 3 34 44 ...per doz. 41 00 
Mach... $1 25 150 1 85 2 75| no fon Goarantee -..-per fom. 28 S8 
eo kg | rere 20%} No. 110, Guarantee.... “ 36 00 
Cd Oe” ee ree 20% | No. 110, Domestic. .... = 32 00 
Parker’s Swivel Base............ 20%| No. 110, Brighton...... se 28 00 
Parker’s Re-inforced............. 20% | No. 740, Bicycle....... = 37 00 
Ne Oe TCP eee 20%|No. 22, Guarantee.... “ 36 00 
Parker’s Combination............ 20%|No. 22, Domestic..... ~ 32 00 
ere 40&5%|No. 22, Pioneer....... ” 28 00 
Williamson’s Universal........... G NG: 2, 86peO..66..5 S 25 50 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Allen Co., Inc., L. B 

American Furnace Co 

American Hardware Distributing Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
American Steel & Wire Co 

Art Stove Co 

Bemis & Call Hardware & Tool Co... 
Berger Bros. Co 

Bertsch & Co 

Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Boynton Furnace Co 

Brauer Supply Co.,A G 

Bullard & Gormley Co 

Champion Stove Co 

Clark-8Smith Hdw. Co 

Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co 
Clipper Lawn Mower Co 

Cooper Oven Thermometer Co 

Cope Pattern Wks., G. W 

Delta File Wks 

Diener Mfg. Co., G. W 

Dixon Crucible Co., J 

Double Blast Mfg. Co 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co 

Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co......... 


Friedley-Voshardt Co 

Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co 

Globe Stove & Range Co 

Globe Ventilator Co. 

Hall Hardware Co 

Harrington & King Perforating Co... 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 

Heller Bros. Co 


Henry Furnace Co., T. E 

Hussey & Co.,C.G 

Imperial Furnace Co 

Inland Steel Co 

Kelsey Heating Co 

Kimball Bros. Co 

Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co 

SE TID i one's 05. sip hereeds ee 
Lufkin Rule Co 

Meyer & Bro. Co., F 

Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co... . 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co 

Moers’ Sons, E. M 

Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co 

Mullins Co., W. H 

National School of Pattern Drafting. . 
Newark Stamping & Fdy. Co........ 
New Standard Hdw. Wks 

Niagara Machine & Tool Wks 

Nickel Plate Stove Polish Co 


Quincy Pattern Co 

Ringen Stove Co 

Roberts & Mander Stove Co 

Rock Island Mfg., Co 

Schwab & Sons Co., R. J............ 
Siphon Ventilator Co 

Standard Furnace & Supply Co 
Standard Ventilator Co 

Stanley Rule & Level Co............ 
Stearns Register Co 

Sullivan-Geiger Co 

Sykes Co., The 

Symonds Register Co 

Taylor & Boggis Fdy. Co 

Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co 

XXth Century Heat. & Vent. Co.... 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co 

Vedder Pattern Wks 


Wheeling Corrugating Co 
Wise Furnace Co 
Wrought Iron Range Co 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


Agents—Hardware Mnfrs. 


American Hdw. Distributing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Blow Torches—Gas. 


Allen & Co., Inc., L. B., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Boilers—Steam. 


Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mouroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


Bolts—Stove. 
Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., Cléveland, 0. 


Brakes—Cornice. 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wkzs., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brass and Copper. 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Brushes—Floor. 


Perfection Oiler Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ceilings—Metal. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co,, Chicago, 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mullins Co., W. H., Salem, O. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Ill. 


Chisels. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Clamps—Hose. 


Newark Stamping and Fdy. Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 


Coppers—Soldering—Gas. 
Allen Co., Inc., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Cornices. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., 
Mullins Co., W. H., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Salem, O. 


Crayons—Lumber. 


Dixon: Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Cut-Offs—Rain Water. 


Sullivan-Geiger Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dampers. 


Boggis Fdry. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Taylor and 


Drivers—Screw. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. ' 
Philadephia, Pa. 


Elevators. 


Kimball Bros. Co., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Enamel—Iron, 
Black Silk Stove Polish Wks., 
Sterling, 


Nickel Plate Stove Polish Co., 
Chivago, 


il. 
Hl. 





Fencing—Wire. 


American Steel & Wire Co 


Files. 


Delta File Wks., 
Heller Bros. Co.,, 


Flanges—Register. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


Flux—Soldering. 


Allen Co., L. B., Chicago, 


Freezers—Ice Cream, 
North Bros. Mfg. 


Furnaces—Soldering. 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Diener Mfg. Co., G. 


Double Blast Mfg. Co 
North 


Ringen Stove Co., 


Gearing—Skylight. 
Weiss & Co., H., 


Graphite—Boiler. 
Dixon Crucible Co., J. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Hammers, 
Stanley Rule and Level Co., 


New Britain, Conn. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 


Handles—Boiler. 


Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, 


Heaters—Warm Air. 


American Furnace Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich, 
Il. 


Art Stove Co., 

Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, 

Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Globe Stove and Range Co. 


Kokomo, Ind. 


Hall Hardware Co. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, 


Henry Furnace Co., T 


Imperial Furnace Co., 
Marshalltown, 


Kelsey Htg. Co., 
Monroe Fdy. & ae: Co., 


onroe, Mich. 


Schwab & Sons Co., R. J 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb 


XXth Century Heat. & Vent. Co., 
Akron, 
Wise Furnace Co., Akron, 0. 


Wrought Iron Range Co., 


St. Louis, Mo 


Iron—Soldering—Self Heating. 
Allen Co., Inc., L. B., Chicage, Il. 


Jobbers—Hardware, 


Bullard & Gormley Co., Chicago, Ill 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., Peoria, Ill 


Chicago, Il. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 


tl, 


Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


W., 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 


Ill. 


Pa. 


indianapolis, Ind. 
Mo. 
- 

Cleveland, O. 


Ta. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Lightning Rods. 
Foy Co., E. A., Cincinnati, 0. 


Lubricants—Graphite, 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey Oity, N. J. 


Machines—Crimping. 


Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Machines—Stove Pipe, 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Machines—Tinners’, 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Nl. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y. 


Match Plates—Aluminum, 


Newark Stamping & Fdy. Co., 
Newark, Ohio 


Weller Pattern Co., Quincey, Il. 


Metal—Perforated. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
Chicago, Ii. 


Mica, 


Brauer Supply Co., A. G., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Miters, 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Mowers—Lawn. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co., Dixon, Il. 


Nails—Slating. 
Hussey & Co., C. 


. G. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oilers—Floor. 


Perfection Oiler Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co., ; 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mullins Co., W. H., Salem, 0. 


Pads—Fleor. 


Perfection Oiler Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Paint—Silica Graphite. 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Patterns—Stove. 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co. 
Cleveland, 0 
Cope Pattern Wks., G. W., 
Detroit, Mich 
Newark Stamping & Fdy. Co., 
Newark, 0. 
Quincy, Wl 
Troy, N. ¥ 
Quincy, Il. 


Quincy Pattern Co., 
Vedder Pattern Wkzs., 
Weller Pattern Co., 


Pipe—Conductor. 


Berger Bros. 
° Pa. 


tl. 
i. 


Co., 
Philadelphia, 

Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., Peoria, 

Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwatxece, Wis. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 











